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With women’s clothes growing visibly 
less day by day, life is becoming one 
unending “comic strip.” 


If many more American airmen fly 
abroad we may soon know the names of 
all our ambassadors. ~ 


A physician ca that there were 
flappers in the Middle Ages. Some of 
the modern ones, too, are middled aged. 

In these days young city people know 
very little about the soil but they have 
opportunity to learn about the dirt. 


gq 
Wives, there is yet hope. Science has 
invented a machine that can match 
colors perfectly. 


With an election coming in Mexico it 
looks as if that country’s peaceful days, 
comparatively speaking, will soon be 
over. 
°° 


q 
IMAGINATION 


A man in Toronto fearing the Pons- 
Winnecke comet would put an end to 
the earth made his will and killed his 
dog. 

It has long been observed that most 
of our troubles are imaginary, and we 
often go far afield for them, but this 
man probably wins the prize for worry- 
ing over the thing farthest away. That 
is, unless you count the man who 
worries over the sun growing cold some 
million years from now. 


You can’t even depend on subdued 
kings doing what is expected of them. 
There’s King Ferdinand, for instance. 
Half a dozen times he was scheduled to 
kick the bucket but he seems to have 
waited until he was ready. 


q 
BEAUTY ON TRIAL « 


If we could fully trust the newspapers 
we should advise our young men read- 
ers to choose homely girls for mates. 

The homely girl seldom seems to get 
in trouble. She seldom kills her hus- 
band or runs away with another wom- 
an’s husband, 

All those who sit in court for the 
various crimes and misdemeanors they 
commit, from murder to the passing of 
a stop light, are beautiful, according to 
the reporter, and are “spiffily” dressed. 

Few homely women have been re- 
ported in such surroundings. By in- 
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ference they must be living quiet and 
upright lives and strictly minding their 
own business. 

At least, they don’t get into the news. 


An American traveling through. Italy 
announced that 90 per cent of the peo- 
ple there are for Mussolini. He might 
have added that the other 10 per cent 
are very quiet. 

~ §g 

It is paradoxical but true that the 
most foolish acts in the world are com- 
mitted by the smartest people. 
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REEL LIFE 


Times and manners change. 

But some newspapers are slow in 
finding it out. For instance, here is a 
front-page announcement of a movie 
star getting a-divorce, 

That’s not news; that’s habit! It’s 
merely a cage of the dog biting the 
man—not of the man biting the dog. 

What would be real news, for ex- 
ample, would be an account of the 
celebration of a movie couple’s silver— 
or even tin—wedding. 


What could be more out of place in 
the world than the “fun? in funda- 
mentalism? 
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THE THIRD DEGREE 


In France a priest was badly beaten 
by an infuriated mob because of his 
“evil eye.” A colored man in St. Louis 
made a fortune selling charms and 
spells and magic-producing potions. 

Which shows that- there are still 
sporadic relapses amongsus to the days 
and the ways of the dark ages. 

One would not expect, to find such 
retrogression: among officials charged 
with enforcing the law in our largest 
and most progressive cities. Yet such 
is found, 

In New York, an East Indian in a 
prohibition violation case told the fed- 
eral court that he had been bound, 
kicked, beaten and cursed for six hours 
by agents in an attempt to make him 
implicate certain officials. The accused 
agents admitted the charges. 

Third degree methods have often been 
exposed and attacked in the press and 
on the stage yet the police, apparently, 
go merrily on with the practice. A 
favorite method is to deprive the sus- 
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—Cartoon in New De Tribune. 
Is It an Impossible Job? 


” ag man of sleehs continuing to 
question him in relays until he is ex. 
hausted and suffering acute distress. 
Experiments at the Méllon institute |e 
to the conclusion that deprivation 0: 
rest is one of the severest forms o| 
torture, that a person so mistreated j; 
neither mentally nor morally respo: 

sible, for he gets to a point where | 

will do anything or admit anything th 

promises rest. Heretics in the midd|, 
ages when tortured on the rack wou! 

make similar confessions, though th 

knew it meant certain death. 


It is strange such things should | 
done in this country and in this peri: 
of our civilization. It is clearly “cru 
and unusual punishment” such as t! 
Constitution forbids. 

In most respects our criminals, 
defendants in criminal cases are treate: 
with great leniency—more, perhaps, 
than in any other country in the world. 
It is like most cases of poor discipline 
a few suffer too severely while the big 
majority of offenders escape with 
impunity. 

gq 


SAD PASSINGS 


People now living have seen mor 
radical changes, more things, custo: 
and institutions pass away and be rr 
placed than the people of any other a: 
in the world. 

For this reason it may be considere: 
a great age. It certainly is an age 
progress. But there are features of 
which are a little sad and leave a sligh! 
feeling of melancholy. It is always 
disagreeable, unpleasant thing to s 
good-by to persons or part with things 
with whom or which We have long been 
associated. The realization that 
shall never see certain familiar faces 
or places again is always accompanic( 
with a tinge of sadness, even though v 
may not be very fond of them. We a 
carried along in the general advan: 
but there is nothing to prevent us from 
looking back over our shoulder ani 
heaving a sigh for some of the things 
left behind like wreckage on the strand. 

Here is (rather was) the college 
Veterinary Surgeons at Washingt: 
which has just held its last commen: 
ment. For 35 years it had been render- 
ing a useful service to the country b) 
training men to take care of horses, 
minister to their ills and cure their dis- 
tempers. The school was intended and 
expected to last forever, and as far :s 
its efficiency was concerned it deserved 
to, but things changed. Such a school 
started in the time of the Pharaolis 
would have had thousands of years be- 
fore it. But this school had only 35. 
Possibly the building can be used as an 
automobile repair shop. 

Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur 

n. illis—The times change and 
change with them. 


q 
EUROPEAN PAPERS PLEASE COPY! 


-A Wisconsin judge refused to allow 
a mother’to put her six-months-ol( 
baby to work as a means of increasing 


. the family fortune. We should like ‘o 


call this to the attention of our Euro- 
pean critics as proof that mad Americ: 
is slowing up in its frenzied rush for 


‘ more dollars. \ 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 








Our Charming “First Lady of the Land” 


“Isn’t she too sweet for anything!” 
“And so vivacious!” 
These remarks were dropped by two 


. women, visitors to the state game lodge 


in the Black Hills where the president 
is vacationing. They referred, of course, 
to the “first lady of the land.” 

Now, when women go out of -their 
way to praise one of their own sex 
there must be unusually good reason 
for so doing. In Mrs. Coolidge’s case, 
such eulogy is well merited. 

Stout boots, white sport skirt and 
sweater make her no less charming 
amid rustic surroundings than she is 
in colorful formal evening dress in the 
famous East room of the White House. 
In fact, Mrs. Coolidge seems to be 
equally attractive on all occasions. 

Though neither President nor Mrs. 
Coolidge are enjoying a real vacation 
—thanks to the hounding army of Se- 
cret Service men, newspaper corre- 
spondents, photographers, movie camera 
men, private secretaries, political ad- 
visers, delegations from this and that 
section, official visitors and office seek- 
ers—Mrs? Coolidge is making the most 
of it. 

The president might just as well 
hang up a sign, “Business as usual,” for 
all the rest he is getting out of his 
Western stay. He daily commutes (via 
Lincoln autos) between the game lodge 
and the high school at Rapid City, 32 
miles distant, wherein he has. estab- 
lished temporary executive offices. His 
only recreation is fishing. 

But Mrs. Coolidge—she is well ac- 
quainted with the winding trails-in the 
vicinity of the lodge. She gets in from 
five to seven miles of walking daily, 
following ‘meandering streams and 
climbing mountain slopes. ~ 

On several occasions Mrs. Coolidge has 
become so engrossed in her hike that 
she has kept the president waiting for 
luncheon. Mr. Coolidge’usually returns 
from Rapid City at 1:15 p. m. - One day 
his wife kept him pacing up and down 
the front porch for an hour. He was 
anxious about her safety, even though 
she is constantly accompanied by a 
Secret Service man. Indeed the presi- 
dent was so perturbed that he imme- 
diately ordered the operative back to 
Washington. He deemed the detective 
negligent in letting the first lady over- 
tax her strength. She had been walk- 
ing constantly from nine a. m, 

However, Mrs. Coolidge’s love of hik- 
ing is nothing new. When in Wash- 
ington she takes daily walks. She is 
often seen on fashionable F street doing 
her own shopping. She is very affable 
to tourists and natives who want to 
chat with her or to get a snapshot. 

Mrs. Coolidge.is so certain walking 


has benefited her that she urges her 
husband to do likewise. His physicians 
and friends have often pleaded with 
him to resume some mild form of. ex- 
ercise. The fact that of a dozen presi- 
dents the nation has*had in the past 
50 years only one remains alive would 
seem to indorse the suggestion. Yet in 
disregarding such advice Mr. Coolidge 
apparently has not impaired his health. 
The untimely deaths of several noted 
men who specialized in gymnastic and 
out-door sports has only served to in- 
crease his antipathy to violent exer- 





Following the custom of other presidents’ 

wives, Mrs. Coolidge recently donated to. the 

National museum this gown which she has 
worn at White House receptions. 


cise. It might be well to explain, how- 
ever, that the present chief executive 
takes l#fe so “easily” in trying not to 
worry or become excited that he ap- 
parently does not need a “daily dozen.” 

Mrs, Coolidge is seen frequently on 
Main street of Rapid City. Once she 
carried a “snuggle pup,” a novelty 
woman’s purse patterned after a dog. 
It was presented her by the wife of 
former Governor McKelvie of Nebraska. 

The call of rippling streams near the 
summer White House for a while ap- 
pealed to Mrs. Coolidge almost as much 
as they still do to her husband, Though 
not as successful in catching trout as 
the president, Mrs. Coolidge baited the 


| A Black Hills Menu 


Dinner 





Trout 
(caught by the president) ‘ 
Chicken 
Mashed Potatoes Asparagus 
Tomato Salad 
“Jelly with Cream 


Tea 











hook herself, using the worms that 
seem to be in vogue in the Black Hills, 
In this respect she differs from the 
president who usually not-only has 
attendants bait the hook. but allows 
them to take-the fish off for him when 
they are caught. Clad in a Sou’wester, 
slicker, high boots and a sport skirt, 
Mrs. Coolidge did not seem to mind 
splashing over the slippery rocks in her 


search for the finny tribe. Her ardor, 


though, was somewhat dampened when 
in casting she snagged her finger with 
a hook. Though it was necessary to 
cut the barb out Mrs, Coolidge didn’t 
flinch. 

There are too many things for a 
president’s wife to do in the Black Hills 
for Mrs, Coolidge to become bored. She 
is fond of needlework and has+worked 
months crocheting a lace bedspread 
which she will leave at the White 
House for the bed once occupied by 
Abraham Lincoln. Each first lady con- 
tributes something to the Lincoln room. 

Mrs. Coolidge enjoys reading. Be- 


- sides, there-is a big personal corre- 


spondence to be kept up. Being away 
she has received more letters than ever. 
Alt these are dutifully answered, even 
though they may not get her personal 
attention. Mrs. Coolidge attests to her 
efficiency as a housekeeper by plannin? 
meals for the summer White House 
They are plain but appetizing. 

The president drinks tea in the eve- 
ning. For breakfast he has a certain 
kind of breakfast food which is served 
with fruit. He rounds out the meal 
with the fish and coffee. Breakfast is 
served at seven and dinner at six. Often 
the president will want an early break- 
fast so that he cafi fish before going. to 
work a& well as later in the day. Roar- 
ing open fires are always kept in the 
lodge. Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge are movie 
fans and pictures are shown ‘in the 
evening for their special benefit. The 
president and his wife are all alone at 
night in the big house. Attendants 
sleep in outbuildings or camp outside. 


Though Mr, Coolidge at first strongly 
demurred, his wife makes him take a 
nap after lunch. Whether it is due to 
this nap or to the menus, or both, Mrs. 
Coolidge claims that the president has 
gained 10 pounds since leaving Wash- 
ington. When “Cal” dresses up in his 
Western finery Mrs. Coolidge smiles 
and remarks that he looks “for all the 
world like a New England Puritan as 
pictured in early history.” 

She familiarly calls her husband 
“dearie” and “papa,” but when occasion 
demands it can say “Calvin” pretty 
sharply. He in turn calls her “Grace” 
and “Mother.” 

It is said that after the president and 
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The Coolidges attend church at Hermieis. 


Ralph Lium, student-pastor, at right. 


his wife heard 20-year-old Ralph Lium, 
divinity student and acting pastor, 


‘preach his first sermon in the little 


Congregational church at Hermosa, S. 
Dak., which they attend, Mrs. Coolidge 
made her husband drop a silver dollar 
in the-collection box. “It is quite a 
strain preaching to a president,” Lium 
admits. 

No better example of Mrs. Goolidge’s 
spontaneous enthusiasm could be had 
than at the Washington reception to 
Lindbergh when she raised her hands 
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above her head to clap them with; by the fact that we rank first in these 


hearty effect. Also, she was the first to 
rise to honor the flyer’s mother. As for 
being democratic, there is the picture 
of her at a recent circus in Washington 


as host to four small children. 


Mrs. Coolidge’s personality has en- 
deared her to all who know her. She 
is modest, unaffected and simple, yet 
withal fair and frank in everything she 
does. She dresses in good taste and 
wears skirts that are not too long or 
too short. She admits that she follows 
the fashions to such an extent that 
sometimes she, too, has to keep “tugging 
away” at her skirts to keep them down. 

Friends and enemies alike, almost 
without exception, freely admit that 
Mrs. Coolidge is worth a million dok 
lars to any administration. At a re- 
cent Democratic gathering one woman 
speaker admitted as much, 


A woman of education, personality 
and devoted to her husband and only 
remaining son, Mrs. Coolidge is almost 
everything in a president’s wife that 
the American public could wish. Some- 
times people have complained because 
a first lady was too democratic. An- 
other time they have complained be- 
cause one was not democratic enough. 


Well, here’s one who is a cross be- 
tween Martha Washington and Dolly 
Madison, if they can be used as ex- 
tremes. And if Mrs. Coolidge has 
more of the liveliness of “Dolly” than 
the quietness of “Martha,” there are 
but few who will complain. 











Who Says Old Uncle Sam Isn’t Rich? 


No wonder aliens want immigration 
restrictions removed. They would like 
to benefit from living and working in a 
country which has so much wealth and 
so many benefits. 

Our national wealth is estimated at 
over $350,000,000,000, an increase of 
nearly $70,000,000,000 over the figures 
15 years ago. Due to high wages and 
post-war industrial prosperity the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar is only 
about 60 per cent of what it was before 
the war, yet in the terms of the 1912 
purchasing power of the dollar the na- 
tional wealth is still around $200,000,- 
000,000. 

But even this tops that of any other 
nation. In the brief period of three dec- 
ades the United States has advanced 
from a second rate power in finance to 
the wealthiest nation on earth. This 
progress has set up a better standard 
of living than in any other land. _ 

Not only does the United States rank 
first among the nations in total wealth, 
but it also is first in wealth per capita, 
In other words, if our wealth could be 
evenly distributed among the nation’s 
over 116,000,000 population, each person 
would have nearly $3000, In wealth per 
capita Switzerland ranks second to us, 
its figures being $2800. Canada is third 
with $2675, England fourth with $2662, 
Australia fifth with $2585, Denmark 
sixth with $1740, Uruguay seventh with 
$1515, Argentina eighth with $1500, 
France ninth with $1285 and Chile 10th 
with $1270, As for national debt, Great 


Britain heads the list by owing nearly 
$40,000,000,000. The United States is 
second with less than half that sum, fol- 
lowed in turn by France, $17,400,000,- 
000; Italy, $7,000,000,000; Japan and Can- 
ada, $2,500,000,000 each; Australia, 
$2,000,000,000; China, $1,700,000,000; 
Belgium, $1, 600,000,000, and Holland, 
$1,300,000,000. 


The debt figure for the United States 
may be somewhat misleading unless it 
is considered that in effect we owe mon- 
ey only to our own citizens and to offset 
its debt total there is $10,000,000,000 due 
us from foreign countries. Great Brit- 
ain has the highest per capita debt— 
$831—followed by France with $426, 
Austria, $348, Canada $269,. Belgium 
$208, Holland $184, Norway $174, United 
States and Italy $167 each, Uruguay 
$139 and Switzerland $111. 


Another indication of our dominant 
position in world affairs is indicated 





National Wealth . Table 


United - States $350,000,000,000 
Great Britain 120,000,000,000 
, 60,000,000,000 
$3,000,080.000 


Argentina 
Australia 











things: gold reserve of $4,500,000,000, «, 
which amount more than $3,000,000.00 
is stored in one building; bank deposi; 
of nearly $50,000,000,000; total expor 
of nearly $5,000,000,000; food exports 
over $890,000,000; railroad mileage 
250,000; autos numbering more th: 
22,000,000; telephones numbering 0\ 
17,000,000; telegraph lines approxim, 
ing 2,000,000 miles; coal production 
nearly 600,000,000 tons; petroleum p: 
duction of over 750,000,000 barrels; | 
iron production of over 40,000,000 to: 
and crude steel production-of over 5 
000,000 tons. 

And, last but not least, we are | 
healthiest people on the globe. 


DRY ENFORCEMENT CRISIS 


Prohibition enforcement has hit | 
snags. 

Lack of funds has caused a suspensi:: 
of jury trials in federal courts and h,s 
also delayed reorganization of the fe: 
eral dry force. Failure of the !ast 
Congress to make necessary appropri 
tions is blamed. 

The new federal enforcement head 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasu: 
Lowman and Prohibition Commissio: 





“There will be no winking at the small vio- 
lators.’—Dr. J. M. Doran, new federal pro 
hibition commissioner. 


Doran—had planned an early offens 
on hip flask violators and grape juice 
fermenters, 

Just about the time the old prohi))i 
tion administration under. Gen. 
drews was announcing that the run 
tide was drying up, the governmen 
agreed to manufacture whisky for 11 
dicinal use. By the time the corn cro) 
ripens—if the weather ever lets it ri) 
—a half dozen corporations will bein 
making 3,000,000 gallons under Tr: 
ury Department supervision. Doctors 
say replenishment of the nation’s 1°- 
dicinal whisky is necessary, but drys 
fear that the move will benefit (! 
bootleggers. 


Complaint that third-degree metho 
had been used in New York to force 
confessions from violators caused {0 
federal dry officials there to lose th: 
posts. The incident is being capitaliz«(! 
by the wets. 

Meanwhile the wet-dry political bat- 
tle loudens. The W. C. T. U., the Ant! 
Saloon League and other dry bodies 3'< 
resorting to bigger shells against suc! 
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targets as Govs. Smith of New York and 
Ritchie of Maryland. Thé wets reply 
in kind by charging the drys with un- 
derhand methods. A dry third party is 
still being talked of. - 

Everything considered, it looks as if 
the big parties will have more trouble 
than ever in sidestepping the prohibi- 
tion issue. 


**JAZZING’’ GOVERNMENT ADVICE 


For the benefit of the uninitiated we 
wish to state that a kiss is.a compres- 
sion of the closed cavity of the mouth 
by the cheeks, giving a slight sound 
when the rounded contact of the lips 
with another is broken. Simple, isn’t 
it? However, it tastes better than it 
sounds. 


This is not a-flapper’s definition of the 
art of osculation: Nor is it a dictionary 
quotation. It is from an official govern- 
ment bulletin. 

It is, in fact, the preface to a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture treatise on the anti- 
hog cholera crusade. , 

“Labeled, a “Vest Pocket Essay on 
Kissing,” it was held up by Gov. Ritchie 
of Maryland before the Indiana State 
Bar Association as an example of gov- 
ernment bureaucracy. As a_ possible 
candidate for the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination, Gov. Ritchie has been 
crusading against Republican “tyranny” 
for some time. . 

However, in this particular instance 
the laugh seems to be on his excellency. 
The criticized treatise was written, not 
by “flaming youth,” but by Dr. I. K. 
Atherton, a staid middle-aged. inspector 
of hog cholera eradication work in 
Maryland—Gov. Ritchie’s -home state. 
Dr. Atherton explains that it is neces- 
sary to “jazz” scientific matter in order 
to get people to read it. 

“Nobody would read or print any- 
thing about hog cholera ‘without sugar 
coating,” he says. “I used to get out 
nice, dignified bulletins, starting off 
something like this: 





In a recent editorial of a popular 
periodical devoted to diversified farm- 
ing, an article was noted wherein the 
writer blamed sparrows for spreading 
hog cholera infection. No evidence 
was presented to substantiate the 
Gan >. 9 
“And what happened? Why, nobody 

ever looked at them. - Now I jazz up the 
subject. And I get results.” 


QUESTION OF PARENTAGE 


Senator Carter Glass of Virginia and 
Samuel Untermyer, New York lawyer, 
are, at loggerheads trying to name the 
“father of the federal reserve system. 

Mr. Glass in his new book assumes sole 
parentage. Mr. Untermyer replies by 
giving chief credit to former Senator 
tobert L. Owen (Dem.) of Oklahoma, 
though not forgetting to mention Col. 
E. M, House, Wilson adviser, and for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury William 
Gibbs McAdoo. 

Col. House had previously put in his 
own claim in his book of memoirs 
Which have so aroused -the ‘late war 
president’s friends, 

The federal reserve system is said to 
have stabilized banking. conditions to 
such an exfent that the old menace of 
panics has been practically eliminated. 
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Go Slow, Hudson River Tunnel Ahead! 


On the surface of the Hudson river, 
halfway between Jersey City and New 
York, a red buoy bobs lazily up and 
down on the swells made by passing 
rivercraft. 

This solitary floater marks the spot 


’ where nearly 100 feet below the river’s 


surface—and that is 50 feet beneath the 
river bed proper—human moles recent- 
ly connected the Holland tunnels. 

The pressure of a finger on a button 
and a section of rock five feet high and 
10 feet long was split asunder and 
workers raced through the aperture to 
congratulate each other. 

Engineering skill made it possible for 
the two bores, each started two years 
ago from opposite banks of the river, 
to meet head on under the center of 
the river. But the man who engineered 
the work was not there to see the “hol- 














Cross-section diagram of one of the new 

Holland tubes. Being limited to vehicular 

traffic, the sidewalk is to be used only in 
emergency. 


ing through.” Clifford Holland died in 
1924. However, the tunnels will per- 
petuate his name. 

This latest achievement of American 
engineering is almost completed. Con- 
necting New Jersey and New York, two 
tubes parallel each other, 40 feet apart, 
and offer a direct auto route beneath 
the Hudson river. By taking care of 
nearly 50,000 vehicles daily they will 
do much to relieve traffic congestion on 
ferries between Jersey City and New 
York. The twin tubes are each nearly 
two miles long. Cost of their construc- 
tion will be about $42,600,000. 

“How will the deadly carbon mon- 
oxide fumes from the exhausts of so 
many autos be taken care of?” the 
reader may ask. 

A new system of ventilation will do 
the trick. The gases, being heated, will 
tend to rise. Every 15 feet along the 
roof of the tunnel] will be openings 
through which the fumes will be suck- 
ed out. Similar openings at the bottom 
of the tunnel will allow fresh air to be 
pumped in. The ventilating fans will 
be run by 84 electric motors. 


An elaborate system of electric lights 
will help guard the tunnels against ac- 
cident. Every other light will be sup- 
plied with power by a New York power 
company, the alternate ones being serv- 
ed by a power company in New Jersey. 
Thus, if a mishap causes the lights of 
one system to go out the other system 
will still be working. Besides, there 
will be three independent sources of 
power supply in event of emergency. 
Traffic in the tunnels will be con- 


a 
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trolled by standard stop-and-go- lights 
placed every 240 feet apart. Traffic 
officers stationed every 500 feet will 
patrol the tunnel. Fire extinguishers 
and sand boxes will be found at regular 
distances throughout. Fire and wreck- 


*ing trucks will be maintained at each - 


end of the tunnels. 

There is at present no bridge across 
the Hudson at New York, though pre- 
liminary work has been started on such 
a structure. Almost twice the size of 
“any suspension type span now in exist- 
ence, it will mean an expenditure of 
about $60,000,000. 


THEATER TICKET GOUGING 

“Sorry, sir, all sold out!” 

The man behind the face behind the 
theater -ticket office window seemed 
bored at the very question. But why 
shouldn’t he? From 10 o’clock in the 
morning until the evening performance 
he has to give the same stereotyped 
reply. 

This, of course, refers only to the 
legitimate playhouse. Vaudeville and 
movies are ‘exceptions. Also, it per- 
tains only to the cities. 

Good seats never seem available, even 
if applied for weeks in advance. But 
anyone can, and many do, -turn away 
from the box office and buy such seats 
from “scalpers” on the sidewalk in 
front of the playhouse. 

The situation calls for a remedy if 
conditions in New York theaters pre- 
vail elsewhere. Investigation shows 
that Manhattan’s theaters themselves 
are to blame. They sell all the good 
seats to speculators. The latter in turn 
dispose of the seats at a huge profit. 


There have been cases where specu- 
lators receive $25 for a single ticket to 
a popular musical comedy even though 
the printed piece of cardboard may 
carry the information that the regular 
price is $5 or thereabouts. Cases of 
seats bringing $8 apiece are common. 

Why do the theaters contribute to 
such a condition? 

In the first place it enables them to 
dispose of poor seats which otherwise 
might go begging. In the second place 
there is evidence of a plot to cheat the 
government out of taxes on the tickets. 
That some box office men and specula- 
tors are in conspiracy was indicated 
when a theater manager admitted that 
salaries of the former are still only 
$1500 a year because “presents” from 
ticket brokers bring them up to $10,000 
and even $15,000. 


POETRY HAS ITS FAILINGS 








John L. Kellogg admitted a robbery — 


charge at Chicago but explained that 
he had stooped to-crime in order to buy 
playthings for his little'daughter. He 
accordingly penned a poetical defense 
which contained these lines: 
Poor dad was broke and out of work 
But still he thought he might 
Redeem his promise to the child 
Who thought her dad all right. 
But the Chicago judge was adamant. 
“You ought to be jailed for that,” his 
honor declared. “Men have been drawn 
and quartered for less.” 
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re Plippers As Bad As They Are pars ? 


“That’s what we have to contend 
with,” remarked a clergyman, passenger 
on a street car in the nation’s capital. 

He referred to two “flappers” who sat 
opposite. Bobbed-haired and with silk- 
clad knees unhesitatingly displayed, 


_ they were engrossed in a tabloid daily’s 


account of a sensational murder trial. 

“Yes,” sighed the clergymen, “they 
represent the way Young America is 
going to the dogs. They are typical of 
the youth which is drifting away from 
the-church.” 

“Do you try to hold your young peo- 
ple?” his companion asked. 

“Certainly,” was the reply, “I tell 
them to-come to church instead of going 
to the movies and every chance I get I 
lecture them on their immodest dress 
and deportment.” 

“Perhaps that’s just the trouble.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired the 
clergyman in surprise. 

“Why not meet young people half 
way?” suggested the other. “Instead 
of deliberately antagonizing them by 


—Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 


Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 
—Pope.. 


continually lecturing them try making 
church services and other functions 
more attractive. Possibly you could 
then win youth’s interest and accom- 
plish more in the end.” 


This casual conversation seems to 
sum up in a nutshell a grave church 
problem. While many ministers de- 
plore the so-called “revolt of youth” and 
have no hesitancy to assail young peo- 
ple’s dress and manners at every op- 
portunity, others of the cloth have a 
growing conviction that these repeated 
attacks are turning youth away from 
the church. 


. “If any clergyman thinks he can win 


young people by scolding them he is 
very much wrong,” asserts Bishop 
Edwin C, Hughes of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, adding: “Some clergymen, 
because of their inability to understand 
youth, are just running an old folks’ 
home.” 

The “freedom” of the younger gen- 
eration was*both attacked and defended 
at the recent Protestant Episcopal 
church congress. The Rev. Henry Lewis 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., started the debate 
by declaring “there is nothing wrong 


with petting—except that it is a waste 
of time.” “The church should not try. to 
legislate morals,” he went on. “Rather, 
by sympathetic discussion of problems 
can the solution be reached. Can you 
blame youth for its moral standards 
when you see the elders doing the same 
thing?” 

Other ministers, -too, seriously ques- 
tion whether, after all, there is really 
anything the matter with today’s-young 
people. For instance, the Rev, Dr. E. 
J. Gratz, editor of the Epworth Herald, 
comments: 


There is nothing the matter with young 
people that is not the matter with every- 
body. Young people are never as good as 
they used to be. In every generation youth 
adapting itself to the new day has been 
a puzzle to the older generation. 

It ought to be remembered that the 
younger generation has come into a world 
that it had no part in building; into a civili- 
zation it had no part in constructing and 
that it finds itself surrounded with cus- 
toms it had no part in developing. 

It is criticized because of the kind of 
books it reads, the pictures it likes to see, 
the entertainments and the amusements in 
which it indulges. It ought to be remem- 
bered that an older generation developed 
the pictures, and that the amusements and 
entertainments the young people indulge in 
are those created by their elders. 


This view is also shared by many lay- 
men. Judge Irving Lehman of the New 
York state court of appeals denies that 
youth is headed toward atheism. “It is 
true,” he admits, “that young folks think 
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What People are Saying 


The trouble with the tired business 
man is that he is balloon-tired.— 
Howell Cheney. 

Because I work—that’s why I con- 
sider life worth living—Chauncey 
M. Depew (aged 93). 

Idea of the government telling me 
to quit China! Why, before I’d get 
out of China I’d tell the government 
to.—Capt. Robert Dollar. 

The patriot does not fail in the 
performance of his obligations either 
in peace or war.—Gen. Pershing. 

The number of people lacking in re- 
ligious devotion is entirely too large. 
—President Coolidge. 

At heart men love to “dress up.” 
If you doubt it just watch a parade 
of some fraternal. organization.— 
Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale. 

We take our recreation too serious- 
‘ly —Aldous: Huxley. 

Whatever is free is not appreciated. 
—Dr. Frederick Damrau. 

You can’t shoot Christianity into 
the Orient either with bullets or 
dogmas.—Rev. Henry Lewis. 

Only those who work and produce 
should vote——Premier Mussolini. 

Intuition is man’s way of admitting 
that most women are cleverer than 
most men.—Alice Duer Miller. 

The trouble with modern educa- 
tion is that we teach children to as- 
sume that ink is preferable to action. 
—Henry Ford. 

President Coolidge was the first 
man I had seen in the United States 
whose shoes were’ shined.—Sir 
Charles Higham. 
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radically, yet they do not renounce 
faith. Instead, they are reconstructing 
old and accepted traditions in their 
minds to suit their new thought.” 

“The present generation has been 
given a black eye—much blacker thay 
it deserves,” says Mrs. J. Borden Harri 
man, social leader. “What generatio: 
hasnh’t condemned its successors. Con 
paring the present with the past, I an, 
convinced that the morals of youth «| 
today are better, even if théir manne: 
are worse.” — 

“Most of our ‘flaming youth’ is |. 
tween 35 and 50,” asserts Presiden: 
Aydelotte of Swarthmore college. 

“T have the greatest faith and admir.; 
tion for the young people of toda, 
says Mrs, Herbert Hoover, wife of th 
secretary of commerce, “even for th 
girls’ sensible clothes, which some see 
to think immodest.” 

“We hear complaints that youth lack 
responsibility,” comments Mrs. Ceci! 
Pipel, an official of the Child Study As- 
sociation of America, “yet we give ou: 
children no opportunity to accept r 
sponsibility. The mistake is ours, an: 
youth is not entirely to blame.” 


A JOB THAT NO ONE AVOIDS 

Mr. Taft speaking! 

The responsibilities of the presidency ar 
nerve-wracking. If one is constituted lik: 
an ordinary man, life in the presidency 
while not requiring the same mental ani 
intellectual labor that attachesto the chief 
justiceship, does enormously consume ner\ 
ous energy, and is more trying than work 
on the bench. 


Our only living ex-president goes on 
to say that the chief difference between 
the two offices is responsibility. Con- 
clusions of the high tribunal are shared 
by more than one, whereas “in the 
presidency you often have to make ; 
decision on the instant or overnight, 
or in so short a time that the risk of 
mistake is great, and then you have no! 
the benefit of argument on botli sides, 
often no argument on either, and you 
cannot always consult your cabinet.” 


The chief justice undoubtedly speaks 
from experience when he says tha! 
“even in the strongest the presidency 
takes much out of a man, and the strain 
is felt long after retirement to public 
life.” Mr. Taft has himself lost con- 
siderable weight since he assumed the 
presidency. He as much as admits that 
he prefers the bench, 

Though Mr. Taft’s assertion that th: 
chief justiceship requires more brains 
than the presidency may be open to de 
bate, his statement about presidenti:! 
responsibilities is not to be gainsai 
Indeed, some people think the increas««! 
burdens which later years have adde:! 
to the office really killed Harding. 


But others reason that it all depends 
on the nature of the man holding dow: 
the job. “Easy-going” men do not ap 
pear to suffer as much as the others. 
To all outside appearances Mr. Coolids: 
certainly has not been harmed by th: 
ordeal. And he seems willing to as- 
sume the burden again! 

There are others, too, who are very 
willing to chance fate. 

Towering above the _presidentia! 
woods is such big timber as Smith, 
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titchie, Donahey, Lowden and McAdoo, 
while in the background shadows are 
cast by Jim Reed, Borah, Dawes, Wat- 


son, Longworth, Hoover, 
Norris, Hughes, Butler, Pomerene, 
Wadsworth, and other saplings. 

As former Gov. Lowden recently 
pointed out: “No man has ever run 
away from the presidency.” 


OILY AMERICAN CENTURIES 


This month marked the 300 anniver- 
sary of the discovery of mineral oil on 
this continent. 

The event called for the unveiling of 
a memorial at the famous oil spring 
near the little village of Cuba, central 
New York, which a missionary “dis- 
covered” from the Indians in 1627. The 
red man had long known the spring, but 
valued its waters for medicinal pur- 
poses only. 

American’s oily intrigues were made 
possible by a Franciscan monk, Joseph 
de la Roche d’Allion, who first told of 
the spring in a letter to a friend in 
France. A member of an aristocratic 
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Where Drake Struck It 


French family, d’Allion dedicated his 
life to missionary work among the In- 
dians. An Indian child exhibited in 
France decided his career. 

It was not until many years after 
d’Allion’s discovery that the white man 
put oil to use, Like the Indians, they 
thought it waluable only as medicine. 
Theycalled it “Seneca oil” and collected 
it from the surface of the spring by 
spreading woolen blankets on it and 
wringing out the scum. 

The word “petroleum” appears on a 
map of 1755 marking oil springs near 
the mouth of Oil creek on the Allegheny 
river, not far from Seneca spring. In 
1849 a Pittsburgh man was selling med- 
icine. oil at 50 cents a pint bottle. Pe- 
troleum was first refined at Pittsburgh 
in 1854, ‘Five years later oil was found 
by Edwin L, Drake at the headwaters 
of the Allegheny. 


CHICAGO’S KILLING BUSINESS 


Seven sharpshooters in three blocks. 

No, this doesn’t refer to international 
guardof China’stroubled areas;it refers 
to police protection at the Benton, IIL, 
trial of Charles Birger and two other 
notorious gang leaders connected with 
the murder of Mayor Adams of West 
City. It was insurance not only against 
attempt at rescue but against possible 
harm to the prisoners from gunmen of 
rival gangs. 

The cold-blooded methods of Chica- 
go’s gummen were described by the 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 

1 What does Mrs. Coolidge call the 
President? (3) 

2 What is our estimated national 
wealth? (4) 

3 How did Wall street get its name? (12) 

4 Why is the cow tree so called? (10) 

5 Are sailors allowed to smoke on bat- 
tleships? (14) 

6 What country owes the largest na- 
tional debt? , (4) 

7 Do houseflies bite? (12) i 

8-What country leads the world in 
smallpox cases? (11) 

9 How are the bones in canned fish 
softened? (12) 

10 Do fish hibernate in ice? (13) 

11 What nation is first in per capita 
wealth? (4) 

12 Will gasoline freeze? (12) 

13 What two cities are connected by the 
new Holland tunnels? (5) 

14 What causes the changes in the 
moon? (13) 

15 Who are the healthiest people on 
the globe? (4) 

16 Why is worsted yarn so called? (12) 

17 What. is the coolest drink for hot 
weather? (20) 

18 Were.cartridges used in muzzle-load- 
ing guns? (12) 

19 Are there any standard remedies for 
poison ivy? (11) 

20 What size shoe did Abraham Lin- 
coln wear? (12) 











widow of the murdered mayor. Mrs. 
Adams testified to the following tele- 
phone conversation between herself 
and a member of the Birger gang. 
“This you, Mrs. Adams? Have you 
got insurance on your husband’s life. 
We’re coming over to kill him.” 
“There is nobody here but me and the 
children.” ‘ 
“Not mtch use coming over then, is 
there?” 
“No.” 
“All right, some other time then.” 
After dynamite failed to kill Mayor 
Adams two gunmen finally “got him.” 
Tension at the trial was well illus- 
trated when the simple slamming of a 
door caused many courtroom spectators 
to duck and resulted in officers drawing 
guns. : 
Southern Illinois has good cause to 
fear gunplay. Feuds of beer-runners 


has taken a big toll. 








Have You Heard? 


A deadly spider discovered in Orange 
and Los Angeles counties, Cal., is con- 
nected with the unusual number of 
“blood poisoning” fatalities in that lo- 
cality. The bite of this tiny insect, pop- 
ularly known as the “black widow” and 
“hour-glass” spider,” can cause death 
in 24 hours. 








Archduke Leopold of Austria became 
financially embarrassed in Los Angeles. 
He wired the Hungarian minister at 
Washington, Count Szechenyi, to han- 
die something equivalent to a loan. 
Back came the reply: “I received your 
takloss telegram, You must say to your 
friends in New York that they must 
not send money to you through the 
Hungarian legation.” This riled the 
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archduke, a grandnephew of Franz Jos- 
eph I. He evidently did not avail him- 
self of the Western Union’s book on 
telegraph etiquette when he wired this 
snappy rejoinder:- “I received today 
your offending telegram. It is very diffi- 
cult for me to answer you because you 
were before the war a ‘lakai’ (servant) 
of my family. 
duel can be arranged and I slap in your 
face my fighting glove.” But at last re- 
ports the two had not met. 





Another negro diglomat is created in 
President Coolidge’s appointment of 
William T. Francis, St. Paul attorney, 
as American minister to Liberia. One 
negro had previously declined the post. 
It is customary to send negro envoys to 
that negro republic. 


The flagpole sitting record was claimm- 
ed by Joe Powell who remained on one 
atop of the Morrison hotel, Chicago, 637 
feet above the street, for 16 days, 
While dangling in his chair a high wind 
threw him against the pole with such 
force that he lost seven teeth. But he 
gained 10 pounds in weight. 


Secretary Kellogg’s cook so tickled 
the palate of the Crown Prince of 
Sweden during the latter’s American 
visit that he sent her a gold medal voted 
by Swedish parliament. She is Mrs. 
Lydia Bungener. 


The “distress” call which Ernest 
Smith and Emery Bronte sent from 
their plane while en route to Hawaii 
caused the navyso much useless trouble 
that the Secretary Wilbur stressed the 
danger of giving out erroneous infor- 
mation to boost public interest. 


A $150,000 marble staircase built 12 
years ago as one of the sights in Elbert 
H. Gary’s Fifth avenue home failed to 
get a bid of $1 when the mansion was 


being demolished to make way for an — 


apartment. 





Sleeveless women, or women who use 
rouge or lipstick are barred from the 
communion rail of all Catholicchurches 
in the Belleville, Lll., diocese. 





The high cost of music is forcing Chi- 
cago’s famous symphony orchestra to 
disband. The 90 union musicians want 
$80-a-week salaries increased to $100 


_ despite the fact that the orchestra had a 


big deficit last year. 





No respector of rank is Comptroller- 
Gen. McCarl. He denies Joseph Grew 
pay as ambassador to Turkey until Mr. 
Grew’s appointment is confirmed by the 
senate. 





“It’s a lemon!” was the sign R. P. 
Haller displayed on an auto he drove 
around Washington as part of his cam- 
paign of “enliglitment” against a certain 
make car. When Haller added lemons 
on his machine and employed a mule 
to pull it the auto dealer took the car 
away. Haller has brought suit to re- 
cover it. 





Overwork compensation from the 
California Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion is asked by John Matthews, Pres- 
byterian preacher at Glendale. Cal. 
who strained a muscle while gesticu- 
lating from ‘he pulpit. 
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From Other Lands®: 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Taxes Strain Friendship. A little 
thing happened in the British parlia- 


. ment thatconstitutesan interestingcom-" 


mentary on politics and human nature. 
The Conservatives, often, called the 
Tories, are now in power. In general 
they represent the wealthy classes, land 
owners, manufacturers and people of 
property. Premier Baldwin is a man 
of big business, and probably every 
member of his cabinet is a rich man. 
The government has “carried on,” 
as they say over there, for some 


‘ time, weathering-father severe storms 


through the loyalty of its followers and 
supporters. But when Churchill, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer,. proposed a 
measure that would hit them squarely 
on the purse there was a revolt which 
surprised the cabinet. 

The treasury*was seeking to prevent 
evasions in the payment of the supertax 


by the formation of limited liability, 


companies. It has become a wide prac- 
tice for large landowners and others 
to transform themselves into such com- 
panies and thus draw large sums free 
from the supertax. The chancellor 
cited many cases. 

But the Conservative members. of 
parliament placed themselves squarely 


* before the measure and blocked it. Sir 


Robert Horn, a former chancellor,stood 
at the head of the opposition. They 
warned the officials that they were pre- 
pared to vote against their own govern- 
ment, their own party, if the thing was 
pressed—which it wasn’t. 

Moral: What’s a government for if 
not for its friends? 


Bobby Jones Wins Brilliantly. The 
latest American hero receiving wild ac- 
claim in Europe is “Bobby”, Jones of 
Atlanta, hailed as the super-golfer of 
the world. Competing -with the best 
in the British open championship on 
the famous and difficult St. Andrews 
course in Scotland he did the 72 holes 
in 285 strokes, seven under par, retain- 
ing the championship he won there 
last year. Two English professionals 
tied ‘for second place with 29i—the 
record for the course until “Bobby” 
lowered it. Another Georgian, who 
was born in Australia, Joe Kirkwood, 
was fourth with 293. The excited 
crowd almost mobbed young Jones in 
their enthusiastic admiration, while old 
Scotch golfers who had just seen the 
greatest golf of their lives broke reck- 
lessly into the highland fling. More 
than 20,000 people followed Jones 
around the course. 


NICARAGUA 

Rebels Attack U. S. Marines. Gen. 
Sandino, formerly of the Liberal army, 
led 500 men to the attack of the little 
town of Ocotal, 100 miles from Ma- 
nagua, which was defended by 39 U. S. 
marines under Maj. G. D. Hatfield and 
a squad of 47 Nicaraguan constabulary. 
The fight lasting 17 hours was brought 
to a close by the arrival of five bombing 


_. planes from Managua which. scattered 














death among the enemy. The rebels 
lost 300dead and 100 wounded. Trouble 
began when Sandino seized some Amer- 
ican owned:mines. Maj. Hatfield called 
on him to surrender, but he replied de- 
fiantly declaring. “I want a free coun- 


try or death.” He then tried to get in — 


the first blow. 


ca 


IRELAND - 


Many Faint at Funeral. As the body 
of Kevin O’Higgins, murdered vice- 
president, was carried through the 
streets of Dublin on a draped gun car- 
riage it was estimated that half a mil- 
lion people paid their silent tribute. The 
excitement, hot weather and the affect- 
ing strains of funeral marches caused 
scores of women to faint. Many sus- 
pects were arrested in connection with 























’ Eamonn De Valera on a motor truck in 
Dublin just after he had been refused admit- 
tance to the dail eireann because he would 
not take the prescribed oath. The view gives 
an idea how seriously the Irish take politics. 








the murder, including the son of Count 
Plunkett, but the identity of the slayers 
was not discovered. 


ICELAND 


Demands “Unlimited Independence.” 
The Peasants party, which has a ma- 
‘jority in the national assembly, has 
adopted a slogan of “unlimited. inde- 
‘ pendence for Iceland.” In the treaty 
made with Denmark in 1920, which is 
to run until 1940, Iceland’s” independ- 
ence was acknowledged, but it was 
agreed that the Danish king and dip- 
lomatic service should function for 
both countries. 


SWITZERLAND 


Britain Blocks Ship Pacts. The in- 
sistence of Great Britain on a large 
numberof cruisers—at least 70—against 
the stand of the United States and 
Japan, and her refusal to discuss a 
maximum tonnage practically blocked 
the disarmament conference at Geneva. 
Admiral Jellicoe in a speech pictured 
the great need for cruisers, citing the 
large number required to _ protect 
British shipping during the World war. 
While the American and Japanese com- 
bined-to demand.a limited cruiser ton- 
nage the English and Japanese. com- 
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bined to limit such vessels of 10,00. 
tons far below what the Americans de 
sired. Many. pronounced the confer- 
ence a failure at the close of the second 


‘public session. Hope was revived by 


provisional agreement between Japan 
and Great Britain to limit cruisers ani 
destroyers together to 500,000 tons { 

the two larger powers. A tentatiy. 
agreement on the ratio of 12-12-8 {o; 
the larger cruisers was made. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Smith Makes Pacific Flight. Anothe: 
flight was made from California 
Hawaii by. Americans, this time by 
civilian aviator, Ernest L. Smith an: 
his navigator, Emory B. Bronte. ‘| 
men were in the air for 25 hours ani 
6 minutes from the time they hopp: 
off from Oakland until they struck 
breadfruit tree on the island of Molokai 
60 miles southeast of Honolulu. The 
plane was badly damaged but the mev 
were not hurt. Their gasoline was ex 
hausted and they sent out SOS calls 
by radio. Fog too bothered them ver) 
much. 


AUSTRIA 


Bloody Riots in Vienna. For thr: 
days Vienna was in the throes of civi! 
war that looked like revolution. A 
workers, police and soldiers fought in 
the streets and squares the death |is! 
mounted to some 250, the palace of jus 
tice building was burned and new: 
paper offices wrecked. Trouble starte: 
with the acquittal in court of several 
soldiers charged with the murder of 
socialists. Workmen madea demonstra- 
tion, the police charged them, and th 
fighting was on, Trains were stoppe: 
a strict censérship was clapped on ani 
Chancellor Seipel brought in troo) 
from the provinces. The Seipel gover: 
ment remained master of the situatio 
but a reorganization was promised 
which socialists should figure. 


FRANCE 

Former Senator France Married. 
Joseph I, France, senator from Mar 
land from 1917 to 1923, was married in 
the Russian Orthadox church at Paris 
to Mme. Tatiana Vladimirovna Dechic: 
eva, member of a Russian noble family. 
It was the second marriage for the 
former senator who is 54 years of age. 





New Stamps for Americans. When 
the American Legion assemble in Paris 
in September they will find two new 
postage stamps issued for the occasion. 
One, for post cards, will bear the like- 
ness of Washington while the other, for 
letters to America, will show the head 
of Lafayette. They will be used only 
the one month. 


Banana Fumes Cause Deaths.  b:- 
nanas rotting in a cellar of the central 
markets in Paris gave off fumes caus- 
ing the deaths of three workmen. An- 
other was rescued when nearly over- 
come. Firemen worked for hours to 
recover the bodies. 


PALESTINE 
Quake Creates Great Havoc. In Pail- 
estine and trans-Jordanian cities 670 
people were killed, 3,000 injured and 
$2,000.000 worth of property was de- 
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The small dome of the Church of the Holy 

Sepulchre, at Jerusalem, which was cracked 

by the: earthquake. This is one of the 
world’s most famous churches. 


stroyed by earthquakes. Nablus, the 
biblical city of Shechem, was hit hard- 
est. With the exception of two streets 
it was laid in ruins. In Jerusalem about 
a score were killed, especially in the 
new Jewish suburb of Talpioth. The 
Chapel of the Ascension on the Mount 
of Olives, the Bagdad synagogue and 
the minaret of the Haram-el-Sherif 
were badly damaged. The walls of the 
U. S. consulate were cracked, but no 
Americans or Europeans were among 
the casualties. 


ITALY 


Pope Turns From Horses. The 16 
horses in the Vatican stables are to be 
pensioned and the pope hereafter will 
take his rides around the grounds in 
an automobile. He was converted from 
horses to motor car by an accident. A 
coachman with a carriage and pair 
waiting to take Pope Pius for a drive 
fell asleep. The horses frightened at 
some noise ran away, wrecked the 
coach and one of the horses was so 
crippled that it had to be shot. The 
pope appearing soon after the excite- 
ment decided on the spot to take up 
the automobile, 


GERMANY 


Limburger Cheese on Decline. Lim- 
burger cheese, the famous smeller, has 
lost cast in Germany and is now a drug 
on the market. So said experts sum- 
moned before a committee of the reich- 
stag. The public taste has changed, 
they said,” and the best explanation 
they could give was that the craving 
for fat during its war-time scarcity had 
turned the popular taste toward fatty 
cheeses. 





TURKEY 


President Champion Smoker. Presi- 
dent Mustapha Kemal, it is claimed, is 
the champion cigarette smoker of the 
world. His average, friends assert, is 
200 cigarettes a day. This figures an 
average of about 10 an hour, since he 
sleeps-only four hours a day. 


Woman Novelist on Trial. Suad Han- 
em, one of, Turkey’s most beautiful 
women and a well known author, was 
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brought into court at Constantinople 
for attacking religion in her latest 
novel. She had stated that religion was 
more harmful than opium, and that all 
prophets arecharlatans—which violates 
the new code based on the Italian, 
Wide-spread interest was aroused. 


RUSSIA 


Standard Oil in Big Deal. A big deal 
between the standard oil Co. and the 
Russian Naptha syndicate makes the 
American company the selling repre- 
sentatives of the Russian concern. 
Standard Oil agreed to-make Russia a 
loan of from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000. 


Lawsuit of Two Centuries. The su- 
preme land commission settled a 200- 
year-old lawsuit between two Siberian 
villages near Tomsk. The dispute was 
relative to some land which both 
claimed. All the documents in the case 
were intact, including an order by 
Czarina Catherine. 


Opposed Borah; Must Die. At Mos- 
cow one Sergius Dujelovsky was con- 
demned to death for. fabricating docu- 
ments against the bolshevik govern- 
ment. The prosecutor charged him with 
having defeated the movement headed 
by Senator Borah for recognition of the 
Soviet Union by the United States. He 
turned American sentiment against it 
by forgeries, it was charged. 


CHINA 


Say Japanese Block Nationalists. The 
Nanking nationalists, whose leader is 
Chaing Kai-shek, charged the Japanese 
with interfering with their A vaweecn 
in Shantung and blocking their prog- 
ress there. The Japanese, it was said, 
occupy the whole railroad zone from 
Tsingtao to Tsinanfu. The nationalists 
replied by a serious boycott of Japan- 
ese, especially at Canton. Foreigners 
at Shanghai, including Americans, pro- 
tested strongly against the new high 
taxes imposed by the Nanking govern- 
ment at Shanghai, They declared the 
action was. paralyzing foreign com- 
merce. +3 








U. S. Senator Saves Mme. Borodin. 
Senator Bingham of Connecticut, it was 
learned,saved the lifeof Mme. Borodin, 
wife of the Russian adviser to the com- 
munist faction of the Cantonese nation- 
alists. He protested so forcibly when 
Chang Tso-lin told him he meant to 
shoot her that the Chinese - leader 
changed his mind. “It always puzzled 
me why you Westerners were so fool- 
ish about women,” he remarked. 


MOROCCO 


Tribesmen Surrender to French. Slite, 
chief of the Ketama tribesmen, entered 
the French zone and surrendered him- 
self and his men. The surrender was 
taken to mean the collapse of the entire 
rebellion which has been smoldering 
against Spain since Abd-el-Krim was 
taken, 


EGYPT 
U. S. Envoy Hits British. Speaking 
at a tea party given by a temperance 
association in his honor at Cairo Dr. 
Morton Howell, retiring U. S. minister, 


severely criticized the English for “forc- 


9 


ing opium and whisky down the throats 
of the Egyptians unable to protect them- 
selves.” After mentioning that all the 
whisky in Egypt comes from Great 
Britain Dr. Howell declared that “such 
imperialism deserves the worst censure 
both by God and man.” English news- 
papers severely criticized him for his 
undiplomatic language. . 


— 


MEXICO 
Girls Forcibly Bob Hair. In the nor- 
mal school at Mexico City there is a 
war where battles occur daily. The 
bobbed-haired girls have undertaken to 
forcibly bob those who will not submit 
willingly, and they have had general 
success in spite of some strenuous re- 
sistance. Parents and teachers became 

involved in the turmoil. 





Plot For Blackmailing Catholics. Col. 
Avila, chief of the “judicial military po- 
lice” at Mexico City was arrested and 
with five subordinates accused of levy- 
ing tributeon Catholiccitizens bythreat- 
ening to punish them for having re- 
ligious ceremonies conducted in their 
homes. President Calles ordered that 
department of police abolished. 


CANADA 


Must Remove Wrecked Car. An 
American who entered Canada on a 
tourist’s permit and had his car totally 
wrecked in an accident was notified by 
customs officials at Hamilton to either 
remove the wreck or pay duty on it. 
The car, belonging to James Milner of 
Cleveland had dropped 150 feet. 


Drys Score Decisive Victory. The 
government of Prince Edward Island 
led by Premier Stewart suffered a se- 
vere defeat on its platform of govern- 
ment control of liquor. The Liberals 
party led by A. C,.Saunders standing 
for strict enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion laws won 24 out of 30 delegates, 


Travel Editor’s Notebook 


Oh, yes; I had just been telling about 
Sweden and the interesting family of new 
Baltic republics. 

At one time—several centuries 
Sweden was mistress of nearly 
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territory around the Baltic sea. But Swé- 
den, being a small nation, could not carry 
on the empire business with success and 
gradually she had to give up this outside 
territory. 

Now she depends on developing her 
homeland and her own industries—which 
is a very wise policy—and in various lines 
she is a leader. 

In electrifying the railroad from Stock- 
holm to Goeteborg she is using some of 
the biggest and finest electric machinery 
in the world—witness the colossal “stator” 
or magnetic “field” of one of the great 
dynamos which I hastily sketched, with a 
hundred people inside it, at the factory. 
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Venus and the length of its day. Thy 
far astronomers have been unable { 
How Insects Find Flowers like sap exudes, This juice or “milk” learn the position of the axis of Veny 
Fifty years ago a hawk-moth flew is quite sweet and palatable. The na- The planet is about 40,000,000 mi). 
into the window of a scientist’s home tives in Venezuela have drunk this from the earth. 
and was observed to plunge its tongue | fluid from time immemorial. PRE BRAT 
repeatedly into flower designs woven in Cloud “Venus Ph : hed } Describes Life in Madagascar 
the tapestry. Experiments prompted by ONSe OR. TF ORte -E RereETapee Since January, 1926, Dr. Ralph Lint: 
this incident proved that, as insects go, Prof. Frank Ross of Yerkes observa- has been living among the natives 
the hawk-moth is not very intelligent. It tory has succeeded in making the first Madagascar in the interests of 1! 
was previously presumed that color was 4istinct photographs of clouds on the Field Museum of Chicago. He had {| 
the chief factor in causing insects to Planet Venus. The photographs were complete confidence-of the tribal chi: 
locate flowers, but experiments with made at Mt, Wilson observatory, Pasa- and succeeded in oollecting mu 
artificial flowers and real blossoms dena, Cal., where Prof. Ross is a guest. knowledge about the primitive life 
showed that few insects would be fool- He used the 16-inch reflecting telescope these people, as well as many inter: 
ed as the hawk-moth was. For nine ing objects. It was his good fortune | 
years Dr. Frederic Clements and Dr. make photographs of many of the mo,' 
- Frances Long, of the Carnegie Institu- Gane sacred ceremonies of the natives. Man, 
tion, have been investigating this sub- te of these people, says Dr. Linton, nev 
ject at Alpine Laboratory on Pike’s bathe or wash their clothes. They |i 
Peak. They have come to the conclu- - largely on a diet of sour milk and sie: 
sion that insects are guided to flowers % on ¢arved wooden pillows used by |! 
by both color and odor and after the tribesmen. 
insect reaches the flower it is guided by In his report to the museum the s: 
form and such markings as stripes and entist describes his- adventures an 
dots. observations in considerable detail. T}), 
PPgnet * Antandroy and Mahafaly tribesmen, | 


Land Masses Moving ; a Z declares, follow a curious custom of 
A number of years ago Alfred Wege- soaking their clothes in grease. An 
ner, an Austrian geophysicist, advanced : annual event among the natives of th 
the theory that all the land of the earth j Skalava mountains is: the cleaning of 
was once a single great continent and [7mm : the tombs of the kings. Dr. Linton b 
that North and South America broke ' — , lieves he is the only white man ever |: 
away and are still drifting westward. G. O. Maher, of Baton Rouge, La., has in- witness this sacred ceremony. A\ 
Although Wegener’s theory was ignored vented a scientific “witching machine” with . parently the tribes are very wealthy, 
17 years ago, Dumner N. Blossom, edi- which he claims he has discovered buried compared at least with other primitive 
tor of Popular Science, says radio tests eld and other metallic substances. The de- peoples, “Many of the women taking 
indicate that there may be something %<¢ orks on a radio principle and gives off part in the ceremonies,” he assert 


to the theory after all. Latitude and ‘ferent ins mers — is near dif “were laden with hundreds of dollars 
longitude can now be so accurately : worth of gold jewelry.” Head hunting 
determined by radio that a movement of is still widely practiced. The heads « 


only a few feet can be detected. Blos-  at.Mt. Wilson with a filter which allows enemies are taken as trophies and su 
som says: the passage of ultra violet rays. By this pended from racks outside the villages. 
“Since the Austrian first advanced his means Prof. Ross was able to photo- Crocodiles are numerous and vicious 
theory it has been rather conclusively graph distinctly a large cloud near the Madagascar. “They are so bad,” |: 
demonstrated by Dr. William Schutte of south pole of Venus. Apparently, he says, “that the women always get their 


Germany and Prof. Heim, the Swiss, says, the clouds around the planet are water with a dipper on a 10-foot pole.” 
that the face of Europe is being lifted 


in some spots and depressed in others. P 5 . 
The Alps and the Pyrenees are moving Scientist Measuring Heat of Stars 
northward. There is a decided lifting 
of Norway and Sweden. Northern Dr. Charles G. Abbot, acting secretary Dr. Abbot has prepared a new radio 
France, Belgium and Southern Germany of the Smithsonian Institution, is at Mt. eter which he hopes will prove |' 
are sinking—caught where the pressure Wilson in California measuring the times more sensitive than the first ani 
is strongest. Bregenz, on Lake Con- heat of the spectra of the stars with an Which will make it possible to obse: 
Stance, where detailed observations apparatus so delicate that it could meas- the heat of the spectra of stars fainter 
have been made, has sunk a foot in 10 ure the heat of a match 5000 miles away han the pole star. This radiometer 
years. These facts support the theory jf no atmosphere intervened. In 1923 Very delicate. Flies’ wings are used i" 
of drifting continents. Ocular evidence pp, Abbot made the first dokavuibaanhins its construction. In 1923 the scientis' 
in support of the theory is the. fact that of the heat snectra it 20 of the Meier found surface temperatures rangin¢ 
if the continents were pushed together t T P lish this h ; h from 16,000 deg. C. (28,000 F.) on Rige! 
the Americas would fit against Africa ‘S‘@"S- 10 accomplish this he used the +, 9600 C. (4600 F.) on Betelgeuse. | 
and Europe almost as snugly as the 8reat 100-inch reflector of the Mt. Wil- gington has estimated theoretically tha! 
parts of a jig-saw puzzle.” son observatory of the Carnegie Insti- jin their interiors the stars reach t 
—_—_—_—— tution and a sensitive-radiometeér. This peratures as high as 40,000,000 deg. C 
Cow and Milk Trees combination of instruments was so From these temperature measure- 
Last year Prof. Samuel Record, of the powerful, according to the scientists, ments and known star distances | 
Yale School of Forestry, presented the that if the earth were flat and the at- Abbot computed the diameters of t! 
Smithsonian Institution with a speci- mosphere perfectly transparent it stars measured. The results rang: 
men of the famous cow tree. It was would’have been possible to measure from 400,000,000 miles diameter { 
collected in Central America and be- withit in California the heat of a match Alpha Herculis, to 1,000,000 miles {fo 
longs to a group never before found struck on the Mississippi river. The Procyon. The latter is only slight!) 
north of the Guianas. Apparently Alex- radiometer is a first cousin to the black greater than the diameter of our su! 
ander von Humboldt, the noted German vanes that turn in glass bulbs in op- _In spite of the distances of the stars 
naturalist, was the first man to call the _ ticians’ windows. running upto hundreds of trillions «'! 
attention of the scientific world to these Even with this sensitive apparatus, miles—the heat given off by such a st: 
interesting trees. They get their name however, only the light of the brightest as Capella if collected over the area « 
from the fact that when the limbs or stars can be observed after being spread _ the state of Oregon would be equivale:' 
trunk are cut a large quantity of milk- out in along spectrum. Consequently to one horsepower in energy. 
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Hay fever and asthma sufferers should 


be interested to know that a new drug 
for the relief of these afflictions has 
been introduced to modern medicine. 
Delegates and visitors to the scientific 
exhibit of the American Medical As- 
sociation at Washington recently were 
told that for 5000 years the Chinese 
have been using a certain Chinese weed 
for the relief of these malignant afflic- 
tions. Two doctors, Chen ‘and Reed, in 
the Peking Union Medical Hospital, re- 
cently introduced the extract of this 
weed, known as “ephedrine hydrochlo- 
ride,” to modern medicine. It is not a 
cure, but a palliative. The relief per- 
sists for six or eight hours. This reme- 
dial extract is now being made in this 
country, and is sold in capsules. How- 
ever, because it acts adversely on nerv- 
ous people, or people with heart dis- 
ease or hyperthyroidism, it is sold only 
on a physician’s prescription. 


Fifteen to 75 drops of distilled water 
injected in the .vein of a patient, Dr. 
W._J. Schatz, director of the physio- 
therapy department of the Sacred Heart 
Hospital at Allentown, Pa., claims, is 
efficacious in the treatment of asthma, 
hay fever, neuralgia, neuritis, rheuma- 
tism and other diseases. After pointing 
out that there is no discomfort follow- 
ing the injection of the water and that 
there is no intensification of symptoms, 


he said*the treatment is entirely safe’ 


and far more rapid in action than the 
usual agencies used for injection in the 
treatment of disease. 


Over 8,000,000 persons are seriously 
ill-every: day in the United States, says 
Dr. John H. Graves, chairman of the 
hospital betterment committee of the 
League for Conservation of Public 
Health. He estimates that American in- 
dustry loses $1,800,000,000 annually “be- 
cause of the absence of workmen due to 
preventable diseases.” 


This is the season for poison ivy, the 
bane of the vacationist’s existence. 
There are hundreds of remedies recom- 
mended by doctors, druggists and 
housewives, While some of these remé- 
dies work, others just serve to keep the 
sufferer in as cheerful.a frame of mind 
as possible until the afflicted part gets 
well itself. Now, however, there are a 
few standard remedies, and even stand- 
ard preventives, that anybody can have 
his corner druggist mix up in a few 
minutes. The best remedy, says Dr. J. 
F, Couch, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, is axiomatically one that 
destroys the cause of the ailment. He 
recommends the use of a solution of 
permanganate of potash to stop the 
itching, blistering irritation that fol- 
lows contact with poison ivy, poison 
oak or poison sumac. This solution con- 
sists of five per cent of the compound in 
water. The affected parts should be 
bathed in this solution freely, swabbing 
it on with a bit of cotton or soft cloth. 
It oxidizes and destroys the poison. As 
this treatment leaves a brown stain on 
the skin, a one per cent solution of 
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oxalic acid is the quickest way to re- 
move it. Oxalic acid is a poison, how- 
ever, and must be kept from children. 
Plain soap and water will also remove 
the stain although the process is a bit 
slow. But this latter method is pre- 
ferred when the skin is very much 
broken and raW from scratching. Per- 
sons who know that they are likely to 
come in eontact with, poison ivy and 
the like may prevent the plants from 
harming them with a wash devised by 
Dr. J. B. McNair, of the Field Museum, 
Chicago. It consists of a five per cent 
solution of ferric chloride in a 50-50 
mixture of water and glycerin. This is 
rubbed on all parts of the skin that 
may be exposed to the poison and al- 
lowed to dry there before going where 
the dangerous plants are, Caution, how- 
ever, is still the best policy of even the 
so-called “immune.” 


Despite the faet that vaccination is 
widely practiced in this country, the 
United States now leads the world in 
smallpox cases. The American Associa- 
tion for Medical Progress recently an- 
nounced that we reported more cases of 
smallpox for the year 1926 than any 
other country outside of Asia. It was 
stated that there were 33,750 cases of 











At a recent costume ball in the capital city 
Mes. James Frazier wore an odd headpiece 
representing Columbus’s Santa Maria. 








smallpox in this country last year, dis- 
tributed over 46 states and the District 
of Columbia. Vermont and Rhode Is- 
land were the only two states that were 
entirely free from the disease. The 
largest numbers of cases reported were: 
Indiana, 3571 cases; Florida, 2890; Cali- 
fornia, 2794; Washington, 2413, and 
Ohio, 2133. The total number of deaths, 
however, was 361, representing a mor- 
tality rate of about one per cent. Los 
Angeles and Seattle had the severest 
outbreaks, thus California and Wash- 
ington accounted for the largest num- 
ber of deaths. Of the total number of 
deaths 236 were in California and 31 
in Washington. 





In London, England recently a 47-year- 
old woman died after a long, mysterious 
illness. At the inquest a six-inch pair of 
forceps was found in her abdomen. Then 
it was remembered that she had been opera- 
ter on for a pelvic complaint three years 
ago at St. George’s hospital. The forceps 
had been left in her body by a careless 
nurse or doctor and had remained there 
for three years. : 


Gems from Exchanges 


Just Like Revenuers 
Herald-Montgomeran (Troy, N. C.)—The 
still was in operation and the officers cap- 
tured the plant and four gallons of fire- 
water and destroyed a large amount of 
beer, and also the two men, who offered 
no resistance. : 
Sent in by B. L. Rich, Troy. 


How About Generous Pay? 
Appleton (Wis.) Post-Crescent—(adv.)— 
WANTED: Girl for generous house work. 
Call 3454. 
Sent in by Walter J. Lird, Appleton. 


A Beautiful Cancer 

Cincinnati (Ohio) Post—Lee was a vic- 
tim of cancer. For four months he has 
spent spare moments in the rear of his 
shop building his cancer. ‘It is one of ex- 
ceptional beauty, built of fine wood, cover- 
ed with satin and fitted with silver orna- 
ments. ‘ 

Sent in by Ralph A. Reddick, Blanchester, 


The Royal Pate 
California paper—Archduke Otto, hair 

















. apparent, is still under age. 


Sent in by John Rue, Hayward. 


What is so Rare as a Day in June—in Ohio? 
Pomeroy (Ohio) Tribune-Telegraph—Ac- 
cording to the weather bureau, the pres- 
ent June is the second on record in the 
Ohio valley. 
Sent in by M. M. Pilcher, Columbus 
Sometimes Advertising Doesn’t Pay 
Portland (Ore.) Oregonian—Frank Fair, 
21, was taken to the Sellwood hospital last 
night suffering a skull fracture as the re- 
sult of a fall at the Oaks’ skating ring last 
night. His conditions was said to be serious. 
Let’s All Go to the Oaks !—Adv. 
Sent in by B. A. Crawford, Portland. 





Some Are 
Newport (Wash.) Miner—The Service Ga- 
rage reports the sale of a Standard Sick 
Buick sedan to Harry Lincoln. 
Sent in by J. L. Bayley, Ione, - 


Digging Up Some Fun 
Essex County Republican (Keeseville, 
N. Y.)—The ladies of the M. E. church will 
have a picnic in Walton Williard’s grave 
Sat., July 2nd, all day. There will be games 
and dinner will be served. Everybody in- 
vited. 
Sent in by Mary H. Spear, Willsboro. 
Long Enough to Get the Money 
Cleveland (Ohio) Press—(adv.)— 
PLATES 
That Fit 
$8.50 Only 
This 
Week 
Sent in by BH. H. Scott, Ashland. 
How About Friend Wife? 
Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer—Com- 
manger Byrd will take with him friend 
chicken for himself and companions. 
Sent in by W. F. Leavell, Sultan. 


Where Friendship Ceases 
Pike County Republican (Pittsfield, I1.)— 
Rev. H. R: Brown was down town Saturday 
for the first time in 10 days. He is suffer- 
ing from Bright’s disease and for a time 
was dangerously ill. Mr. Brown says this 
is his’ first illness in 40 ‘years. and his 
friends hope that.it will be his last. 
Sent in by Nelle A. Moore, Pittsfield. 


Lusty-Voiced Infants 
Warsaw (Ind.) Union—BIRTHS: 6:30 


p. m—WGY Schenectady, Harmony twins. 
Sent in by Mrs, Lilian Selighter, Pierceton. 





$14.25 














Hoarse Play 
Des Moines (lowa) Tribuné Capital— 
(from a _ story)—She shook her head 
hoarsely and he asked again hoarsely * * * 
Sent in by J. R. Hamilton. Knoxville. 
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How is Faneuil Hall pronounced? 

Faneuil in Faneuil Hall is preferably pro- 
nounced “fan-el,” with the accent on the 
first syllable. Sometimes it is pronounced 
“fun’l.” It received its name from Peter 
Faneuil, a public spirited citizen of Boston, 
who supplied the funds to build it. The 
original building was completed in 1742. 
This structure was burned, however, be- 
fore the Revolution, and another was erect- 
ed in its place. Faneuil Hall is known as 
the “Cradle of American Liberty.” 


Why is a certain kind of thread or yarn 
called worsted? 

The name is derived from Worstead, Nor- 
folkshire, England, where such thread was 
first made early in the 15th century. At 
that time the name of the town was spelled 
Worsted. 


How did the money power of the United 
States get the name Wall street? 

Because so many of the large financial 
establishments are situated on Wall street, 
New York. This street got its name from 
the fact that in 1635, under the Dutch gov- 
ernor Peter Stuyvesant, a wall was built 
there to protect New Amsterdam from at- 
tack from the north. 


Why was the island near New York call- 
ed Staten Island? 

It was so called by the early Dutch colo- 
nists after the States General of the Nether- 
lands, which was the chief legislative body 
of the country. “Staaten” is the Dutch 
word for “states.” The “a” in the name 
“Staten” is sounded short as in “static.” 


How are the bones in canned sardines 
softened? 

All canned foods must be processed after 
the can is sealed. By the term “processing” 
is meant heating at high temperature for 


a sufficient length of time to kill all organ- 


isms that may cause spoilage. Such heat- 
ing softens the bones of fish. No further 
treatment, says the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is necessary to soften the bones in 
canned sardines, salmon, kippered herring 
and similar fish products. 


How did “fly-leaf” originate? 

A fly-leaf is a blank leaf at the begin- 
ning or end of a book. It was suggested 
by an old noun, “fly,” which means some- 
thing attached alofig the edge only. 


What is the literal meaning of “Holland,” 
the country in Europe? 

This name means simply hollow or 
marshy land. It was a common noun in 
early English, just as it is in Dutch. The 
fen country in southern Lincolnshire, Eng- 
Jand, has been known since time imme- 
moria] as “the holland.” 


Has a president or a vice-president ever 
resigned? 

No president of the United States has 
ever resigned. John C. Calhoun was the 
only vice-president who has resigned. His 
letter of resignation, whch was dated at 
Columbia, South Carolina, Dec. 28, 1832, was 
addressed to “Hon. H. Livingston, Segre- 
tary of State.” An exact typed reproduc- 
tion follows: “Sir, Having concluded to 
accept of a seat in the Senate, to which I 
have been ‘elected by the legislature of this 
state, I herewith resign the office of Vice- 
President of the United States. Very re- 
spéctfully, your ob ser t, J. C. Calhoun.” 


The vice-president used the wrong initial in 
the name of the secretary of state, for Ed- 
ward Livingston then hefd that office. No 
official notice was ever taken of Calhoun’s 
letter of resignation. Three weeks later 
he wrote to the department of state to ask 
whether it had been received. Upon the 
suggestion of President Jackson the secre- 
tary of state on Jan. 4, 1833, sent the let- 
ter, accompanied by one of his own, to the 
senate. Nothing further was done about 
it. Hugh L. White, president pro tempore 
of the senate, presided over.that body for 
the rest of the term with an official status 
no different from that he had before Cal- 
houn resigned. Records in the treasury de- 
partment show that Calhoun’s salary as 
vice president ceased on Jan. 4, 1833. On 
the same day he took the oath as senator 
and his salary as such began. 


Do houseflies ever bite? 

The housefly’s proboscis is not adapted 
for biting. The common supposition that 
the housefly bites arises from the fact that 
this insect is frequently confused with the 
stable fly, which is a severe biter. 


Why were the Creek Indians so called? 

The -English colonists gave them: that 
name because of the great number of 
creeks and streams in the territory occu- 
pied by the Creek confederation of tribes. 


Will gasoline freeze? 
According to the bureau of standards, 


gasoline has no definite freezing point. It - 


stiffens up slowly like melted wax at tem- 
peratures much lower than those which are 
commonly encountered in the arctic. 


What is the highest mountain in the 
United States east of the Rockies? 


Mt. Mitchell, in Yancey county, North 
Carolina, is regarded by the U. S. geologi- 
cal survey as the highest peak east of the 
Rocky mountains. It is 6711 feet above 
mean sea level. Some people regard Harney 
Peak, in Pennington county, South Dakota, 
as the highest peak east of the Rockies, 
but it is in the Black Hills which the gov- 
renment regards as part of the Rocky 
mountain system. Harney Peak is 7242 
feet above mean sea level. 


Why is Ireland called the Emerald Isle? 

Because the grass and other vegetation 
is so green, due to the frequent rains for 
which the island is noted. The name 
is supposed to have been first applied to 
Treland by Dr. William Drefinan (1754-1820) 
in a poem. entitled “Erin.” 


Were cartridges used - muzzle-loading 
guns? 

Cartridges were used, but the word did 
not then have the same meaning as it does 
now. The original cartridges were small 
paper cases holding only powder. The pa- 
per over the power was bitten or twisted 
off and the powder poured into the muzzle 
of the gun. Then the bullet was inserted 
and rammed home. Cartridges consisting 
of metal shells, a cap, powder and a bullet 
were not used until after the invention of 
the breech-loading gun. 


Why is Delaware called the Blue Hen 


state? 


This nickname of Delaware originated in 
the Continental army in 1776. Capt. Jon- 
athan Caldwell, of Haslet’s regiment, was 
very fond of game birds and his company 
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took with them a number of gamecocks. 
These birds were celebrated in Kent county 
for their fighting qualities and they were 
said to be the offspring of a. certain fa- 
mouse blue hen. It was the opinion of 
Capt. Caldwell himself that no cock could 
be truly great unless his mother was a blue 
hen. The men in the company would amuse 
themselves with cockfights. “When the 
fame of these battles spread among th: 
soldiers in the army the Delaware troops 
became known as the Blue Hen’s chickens, 
and in time Delaware was nicknamed thx 
Blue Hen state. 


Who was the first negro to hold a federa! 
office? 

Ebenezer Don Carlos Bassett, of Phila 
delphia, who in 1869 was appointed U. § 
consul-general to Haiti by President Grant. 
Bassett was of Indian and mulatto par- 
entage. 


Which is the right and which is the lefs 
bank of a stream? 

The right bank.is to the right of a per- 
son looking down stream. The left bank, 
of course, is to the left of a person looking 
in the same direction. 


How is “Leigh” in Leigh Hunt pro- 
nounced? 


Leigh Hunt pronounced his first nam: 


~- “Lee.” It is frequently mispronounced 


“Lay.” The poet was born in 1784 and 
died in 1859. His complete name wa: 
James Henry Leigh Hunt, but he is genera! 
ly known simply as Leigh Hunt. 


Fs it true that Robert Morris, the financier 
of the Revolution, loaned the Continental 
congress large sums of money which were 
never repaid? 

There is no record of any such loan. Ip 
1790 congress passed a law providing for 
the assumption by the government of al! 
of the debts of the Continental congress. 
Morris was a senator from Pennsylvania at 
that time and if he had a claim against the 
Continental congress he had an opportunity 
to bring it up, but there is no record in 
the reports of congress or the treasury de- 
partment of any such claim. 


What size shoe did Lincoln wear? 
Lincoln wore a size 14 shoe. 


What is “a swing around the circle”? 

When a president makes a tour of the 
eountry for political purposes he is said 
to take a “swing around the circle.” The 
expression originated during the adminis 
tration of Andrew Johnson. In the fall of 
1866 President Johnson made a tour as far 
west as Detroit and St. Louis in an effort 
to gain popular support. He had risen 
from extreme poverty to the highest posi 
tion in the nation and was proud of his 
record. In his speeches he repeatedly «« 
clared that he “had swung around the en- 
tire circle.from alderman to president.” 
His political enemies repeated the phrase 
in ridicule and called the president’s trip 
his swing around the circle. 


Is Pittsburgh spelled correctly with an 
“h” at the end? If so was it always spelled 
that way and is it ever correct without “h’’ 

The only correct way of spelling Pitts- 
burgh when it refers to the city in Penn 
sylvania is with the “h.” There used to - 
a difference of practice and even the U. 
geographic board’ declared in favor of 
“Pittsburg” without the “h,” but later re- 
versed itself “and declared in favor of 
“Pittsburgh” with the “h.” There are nine 
other towns and cities in the United States 
named ‘Pittsburg, all of them being cor- 
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rectly spelled without the “h.” Pittsburgh, 


Pa. is the only one having that letter in 
the name, 


Is it possible for fish to freeze in the win- 
ter, thaw in the spring and still live? 

The bureau of fisheries says that it knows 
of cases, undoubtedly authentic, where fish 
have been frozen in solid ice and have after- 
wards been resuscitated. The great rivers 
of Siberia, such as the Lena, Ienissei and 
Obi, freeze solid during the winter months. 
The fish thus imprisoned in the ice, do not 
die, but hibernate. In the spring when the 
ice melts the fish revive. Without this 
power of hibernation in the ice the streams 
of Siberia would be without fish, when as 
a matter of fact they are abundantly sup- 
plied with them. 


What causes the changes in the moon? 

The moon shines by reflected sunlight. 
Only the half of the moon toward the sun 
is bright. The moon rotates upon its axis, 
revolves around the earth, and also goes 
around the sun with the earth. It is this 
complicated motion’ of the moon which 
produces the effect of full, quarter, half, and 
other phases of the lunar orb. Only one 
side of the moon is ever seen from the 
earth. The phases are produced entirely 
by the angle at which we-see the half or 
part of, the half. upon which the sun is 
shining at that particular time. 


Who are brother-in-laws? 


Fhe brother of a man’s wife or the hus- 
band of his sister is his brother-in-law. 
Likewise, the brother of a woman’s hus- 
band or the husband of her sister is her 
brotherin-law. Strictly speaking, when 
two men marry sisters they do not thereby 
become brother-in-laws, although many 
people regard them as such, Similar con- 
ditions apply to the relationship of sister- 
in-laws. 

How did Pussyfoot Johnson lose his eye? 

On November 12, 1919, Pussyfoot John- 
son accepted an invitation to make a speech 
in favor of prohibition at the Overseas Club 
in London. While he was speaking a crowd 
of college students rose from their seats 
and seized him. Later a member of the 
mob threw a stone at Johnson. The mis- 
sile cost the famous prohibitionist his right 
eye. 


W hich is correct, “go slow” or “go slowly”? 

Most good dictionaries recognize “slow” 
as well as “slowly” as an adverb. There- 
fore signs frequently erected near school 
buildings—“School, Drive Slow,” or “Go 
Slow”—are permissible. “Slow” was so used 
by Shakespeare and many other classic 
writers. It is sometimes particularly de- 
sirable to use it instead of “slowly” when 
brevity is necessary, as on sign boards. “Go 
slow” is much more expressive than “go 
slowly.” For, general use, however, “slow- 


ly” is the preferable adverbial form. 





WYATT AND HIS CAT 

It is said that Sir Henry Wyatt, who was 
a privy councillor under King Henry VII of 
England, always had his picture painted 
with a eat beside him, because when he was 
confined by Richard III in a cold and dark 
tower, where he had neither food to eat nor 
fire to keep him warm, a cat brought him 
regularly everv day a pigeon for his dinner 
and kept the warmth in his body by permit- 
ling Sir Henry to caress her. He was an 
ancestor of Sir Francis Wyatt, one of the 
early governors of thecolony of Jamestown. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


‘Tis certain, greatness, once fall’n out with 
fortune, 
Must fall out with men too. 
—Troilus and Cressida, Act 3, Scene 3. 
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New York’s “Hotel for Fish: ” 


The New York Zoological ‘Society’s 
aquarium in the historic old _ brick 
building at the. Battery may well be 
called a “hotel for fish.” In the aquar- 
ium are seme 5000 finny specimens, and 
many of them are exceedingly temper- 
amental. They get what they want to 
eat when they want it, or there will be 
trouble. The aquafium chef, John Kel- 
leher, has to get them exactly what they 
are honing for or they will mope and 
die. The kitchen in which Kelleher pre- 
pares the food for Kis finny guests is 


quite different from a kitchen in a big. 


hotel. Of course, there is no stove, for 
the apodal denizens of the deep are 
cold-blooded creatures and do not like 
cooked foods. But the chef has to be 
as-careful as the soup artists with his 
balanced condiments preparingsome ex- 
traordinary pottage for some high royal 
or Official ‘guest. 

Correct feeding of the fish is one of 
the most important essentials at this 
“fish hotel.” About the most tempera- 
mental of all the fish at the aquarium is 
the hippocampus, or seahorse, It feeds 
on a small crustacean creature known 
as the gammarus, a fast-swimming or- 
ganism about a quarter of an inch long 
and about a sixteenth of an inch in 
diameter. The seahorse not only in- 
sists on having these tiny shrimp-like 
creatures, but it must have living gam- 
mari. The Mississippi catfish there are 
literally served clams on the half shell. 
Clams.-constitute one of the biggest 
items on the aquarium menus. From 
900 to 1000 pounds of clams are con- 
sumed each week. For some of the fish 
the shells must be removed and the 
clams chopped into bits. For others the 
shell, clam and all are ground, while in 
other cases the clam is simply opened, 
and in still others it is only necessaryto 
throw whole clams into the pools. 


At the aquarium feeding-hour one can 
readily see that the life of the fish is a 
predatory one. Usually the larger fish 
eat the little fish, but frequently a 
little fish better equipped for fighting 
than a larger one does the eating. About 
the only vegetarian in the aquarium is 
the marine turtle. Of all the creatures 
at the aquarium the goldfish are the 
least worry to the chef. They have 
goldfish there of all shades and sizes, 
many of which have been there for 
years. Instead of feeding their goldfish 
the pale, white stuff, known as “fish 
food” the aquarium experts feed them 
on chopped beefheart. Incidentally 
they recommend chopped raw beef- 
heart for goldfish in the big glass bowl 
on the parlor table: 

Many of the fish brought to the aquar- 
ium sometimes go on. hunger strikes. 
This is one of the chief worries of the 
chef. After going to a lot of trouble to 
fix something for them to eat, they turn 
up their noses at it. The green morays 
are the principal offenders here. These 
strikes usually occur when the morays 
—serpentlikecreatures—are first brought 


up from the tropics. But after several, 


days they usually accept their new 
menu, consisting chiefly of mackerel. 
Recent experiments have shown that 


the moray is fond-of young bluefish and 
this means of feeding them in captivity 
may be permanently adopted. When 
the bluefish is thrown into the water 
the moray seizes it and at the same 
time ties a knot in its own tail. This 
knot moves along the moray’s body un- 
til it reaches its head where it appar- 
ently helps the moray in its effort to 
crush the bluefish. 

All the fish at the aquarium are fed 
only three times a week—Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday. The big sea lion 
and the three seals, however, have to be 
fed three times a day. This collection 
of 5000 specimens is considered one of 
the richest of fresh water and marine 
life in the world. In important require- 
ments water temperature comes next to 
food. Five separate tanks are main- 
tained to make the fish feel at home. 
Thus tropical sea fish swim around in 
the temperature they knew near the 
equator while the guests from the Mas- 
sachusetts coast swim about in water 
around 30 degrees in winter. 





ANOTHER “MAN WITH THE HOE” 


“Your recent publication of Edwin Mark- 
ham’s great poem, and the reply to it,” 
writes Frank Armfield, a Concord, N. C., at- 
torney, and Pahfinder reader, “reminds me 
that one of the Atlanta newspapers on the 
occasion there of a reception to Mr. Mark- 
ham published a ‘skit’ of mine about his 
poem. On the theory that we who are in- 
terested these days in the use of ‘the hoe,’ 
would, in accordance with human nature, as 
well laugh that we are sad as to weep 
were we merry I inclose the lines, as well as 
I remember them, in the hope they may in- 
terest those who wish to ‘keep digging.’ ” 


“The Man With The Hoe” 


Mistuh Mahkam’s writ a poem, 
*Bout w’ite Buckra wid a hoe, 
W’ich, dey say, in luhned suhcies 
Weeds a wide an’ windin’ row. 


But I read in Zion’s Flashlight 
Dat de poem it won’ do, 

Dat de milyun-colic writah 
Takes a possumistic view. 


Now I has one obsuhvation 
On de weight ob dem ah lines— 
An you'll find it fits de ’casion, 
Same as goobers fits de vines— 


*Crop-failuh in dem vuhses 
Bounden come, as yo’ all know, 
Foh de natchul, pint-blank reason 

Takes a niggah wid a hoe.’ 





A FATAL SLIDE 


When John Carpenter, 10, of San Antonio, 
Tex., slid into third base in a baseball game 
he broke his neck. 





No life is so happy and so pleasant as 
the life of a well-governed angler; for 
when the lawyer is swallowed up with 
business, and the statesman is preventing 
or contriving plots, then we sit on cow- 
slip banks, hear birds sing, and possess 
ourselves in as much quietness as these 
silent, silver streams, which we now see 
glide so quietly by us. Indeed, we may 
say of angling as Dr. Boteler said of straw- 
berries, “Doubtless God could have made a 
better berry, but doubtless God never did,” 
and so, if I might be a judge, God never did 
make a more calm, quiet, innocent recrea- 
tion than angling.—Izaak Walton. 
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Odd, Isn’t It? 


After reading our table concerning 
the mystic number nine in the Path- 
finder for June 4, Ernest Kamba,_a 
reader at Cicero, Ill., writes us that he 
found this mystic number hidden away 
among his belongings,- which, he be- 
lieves, is even more odd than the first 
one we published. So he sent it along 
for the other readers of the Recreation 
Hour. Here it is: 

1 times 8 plus 1 equals 9 

12 times 8 plus 2 equals 98 

123 times 8 plus 3 equals 987 

1234 times 8 plus 4 equals 9876 

12345 times 8 plus 5 equals 98765 

123456 times 8 plus 6 equals 987654 
1234567 times 8 plus 7 equals 9876543 
12345678 times 8 plus 8 equals 98765432 
123456789 times 8 plus 9 equals 987654321 


e The Four Elements 


- This is an old-timer, but it is an ex- 
tremely interesting and exciting game, 
nevertheless. It is especially good for 
parties and the like. The players all 
seat themselves in a circle. The player 
who has been selectéd to start the game 
takes a knotted handkerchief and sud- 
denly throws it into another player’s 
lap, calling out at the same time either 
“Earth!” “Water!” “Air!” or “Fire!” If 
he calls ‘Earth!” the player into whose 
laps the handkerchief has fallen must 
name some quadruped before the other 
can count 10. If “Water! he must name 
a fish; if “Aw!” a bird, and if “Fire!” he 
must remain silent. If the player names 
a wrong animal or speaks when he is 
supposed to keep silent, he must pay a 
forfeit and take his turn at throwing 
the handkerchief into some other play- 
er’s lap. In case the player answers 
correctly or keeps silent, according to 
the element named, he simply throws 
the handkerchief back to the first play- 
er who tries again. Although it is a 
simple game there is almost no end to 
the absurd ~errors the players make 
when called on unawares. 


First U. 8S. Auto Not Patented 

The first gasoline-driven vehicle made 
in America now lies rusting away in the 
cellar of an Indianapolis business build- 
ing. Its builder, C. H. Black, an Indian- 
apolis blacksmith and carriage-maker, 
sought patent papers on his invention 
in 1891, two weeks after a German 
company had _ filed for American pro- 
tection of a gasoline engine. So his ap- 
plication for patents on his engine were 
denied. However, he was offered pat- 
ents.on his differential gear and float- 
ing rear axle, but, disgusted, he re- 
fused them. Thus he lost the honor 
that went to Elwood Haynes, another 
Hoosier. 

Black perfected an engine which he 
attached to a type of carriage known 
as a runabout, which he drove for more 
than 20 years. He first used a kerosene 
torch in his ignition system, but later 


procured a cumbersome storage battery. ° 


His first spark coil, weighing 16 pounds, 
was imported from Germany. Just two 
years after Black’s failure» Elwood 


Haynes, who hed perfected an auto in 
the wagon.works of Elmer, Apperson, 
secured patents on his machine. Today 
Haynes’s machine is on exhibit in the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington 
and bears the label “First gasoline 
automobile.” 


Smoking Time in the Navy 

In the old days of the navy the period 
during which: sailors were allowed to 
smoke was designated by lighting a 
special lamp which also furnished a 
light for the tobacco. One of these 
curious “smoking lamps” is still pre- 
served on the old frigate Constellation 
which, by the way was launched 13 
days before the more famous. Constitu- 
tion. The Constellation is now berthed 
at the naval training station at New- 
port, R. I, 

The Navy Department advises the 
Pathfinder that today there are no 
specific regulations concerning smok- 


Odd Smoking Lamp 


ing on board warships. “Smoking,” it 
says, “is allowed at such time as may be 
designated by the officer in charge, usu- 
ally before and after meals. It is 
never allowed when the powder mag- 
azines are open. On many ships smok- 
ing is allowed at all times, except when 
the magazines are open.” 


Finding Dime in Ball of Yarn 


One of the old sleight-of-hand tricks 
consists of borrowing a dime from 
someone in the company, marking it so 
it can be identified, swallowing it, and 
then letting the person from whom you 
got it find it in the center of a ball of 
yarn which you give him to unwind. 
The trick is a good one But is very 
simple. 

Like most good tricks it requires some 
“preparation” as the magicians call it. 
You provide yourself with a little flat 
tube an inch or so long made by bend- 
ing a piece of tin to such a size that it 
will allow a dime to slip through it 
easily, Then you wind some yarn or 
string on this tube, allowing one end 
of the tube to be in the center of the 
ball and the other end at the outside, 
as shown in exaggerated form in the 
sketch. 

_ Borrow a coin from someone and let 
him oat a special mark on it. Pretend 
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to swallow it, by making a show 
gulping it down, but keep it hidden 
your right hand. Then, grasping | 
ball in your left hand, you slip } 
dime into the tube and let it pas; 


the center of the ball. Then pull . 
the tube and keep it concealed in \ 
hand. 

- This leaves the coin in the insid 
ball, where it will be found when | 
ball is unwound. Of course you mus} 
practice this trick till you can do | 
without letting anyone else see \ 
you are doing. 


Taxes Support Village Bands 
The old small town band has pas 

into oblivion and in its place has co 
to many communities a_ well-trai: 
band supported by municipal taxes in 
stead of hat-passing. Maj. George \ 
Landers, of Clarinda, Iowa, is credi| 
with bringing about this modern. re- 
form. He saw that the band was sonie- 
thing more than a civic charity, and at 
his solicitation the Iowa legislature in 
1921 passed a law permitting any comn- 
munity, upon a majority vote, to levy a 
small tax to support a municipal band. 
Since then many towns and cities. in 
Iowa have taken advantage of the law, 
and Michigan, Maryland, Illinois, \e- 
braska, Texas, Kansas, West Virginia, 
New Mexico, Montana, California and 
South Dakota have all passed similar 
statutes. The result is that many com- 
munities which once could afford to ge! 
out the old band only on Memorial day 
and July 4 can now listen to music the 
year round, 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 

No. 90. The ages of a mother and her 
three children average 39 years. She 
was 20 when the first was born. ‘The 
second is two years younger than the 
first and the third is four years younger 
than the second. How old is each? Ans. 
to No. 89—Frank $600; John $400. 


BACK TO NATURE 
- I love to dwell in forest wild, 
Where giant pine trees pigree the sk) 
A beauty spot where nature smiled, 
A fitting place to live and die; 








Where lake-waves kiss the sandy beac), 
The native haunt of timid deer; 

A sermon only God can preach, 

But every human soul may hear. 


The book of Nature opened wide 
Each page some wondrous Joy unfold 
To him, whose conscience is his guide 
He learns the secrets nature holds 


Ive played my part in life’s affairs, 
I’m weary of the noise and>strife; 
So let me put aside my cares, 
And live the quiet simple life. 

—E. F. Hayward 





Men deal with life as children with the'! 
play, 


Who first misuse, then cast their ‘0's 


away.—Cowper. 
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All contributions to this department are made by our 

eaders. Besides helping artists and cartoonists to be more 
careful in their drawings, our readers will find constant 
profit and pleasure in looking for these errors themselves. 
We regret that credit cannot be given to all who send in 
these pictures but our list of contributors is so large that 
space does not permit. 


Wanted to know: What housewife 
keeps her cake in the ice box? It is 
not unusual to put a cake in such a 
cold place to harden the icing but this 





is a matter of only a short while. The 
cake shown in this picture has already 
“been in the service.” 

Here are two weighty problems. In 
the first picture the artist has drawn 
only half the ice under water. Nature, 
however, demands that ,about seven- 








eighths of the ice be so submerged. The 
question before the jury is what be- 
came of the other six-eighths of the 
under side. . The second picture shows 
a flock of balloons lifting’ a doggie up 
by the neck. The mystery in this case 
is what holds the tail end up. Maybe 
the dog has a rod down its back. 

This “music” appeared with a spring 
clothing ad and was entitled, “We’re 
featuring the ‘blues’.” This signature 
of three sharps-tsreally no signature at 
all and is enough to give anyone the 





“blues.” 
F, the second on C and the third on G. 
None of theme are placed right. 
According to this map the northern 
route from New York to Paris (which 
Lindbergh took) is longer than the 


The first sharp would be on 


other. As a matter of fact the northern 
route is the shorter. This is explained 
in trigonometry by the theorem that the 
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shortest distance between two points 
on a sphere is the arc of a great circle 
connecting these points. Reference to 
a globe will easily prove this. 

It is suggested that autos carry license 
numbers on the tires so that when a 
pedestrian is run over he will automati- 


2,400,000. 











cally obtain the car ahpler: In this 
way a pedestrian can die happily with 
the knowledge that his heirs will know 
whom to sue for damages. However 








our correspondent suggests that the 
numbers on the tires be printed back- 
wards, otherwise the “stamp of ap- 
proval” on the pedestrian will read 
backwards. 

This illustration was meant to show 
graphically that in 1920 there were 
twice as many hogs on Texas farms as 
there were in 1926. The law of solids, 
however, tells us that similar objects 





are to each other as the cubes of their 
like dimensions. So, taking 1,062,000 as 
correct for the 1926 hog, the 1920 hog 
would be more like 6,000,000 than 





. PUNISHMENT IN SIBERIA 


Czarist Russia, for a time, sent 18,000 
prisoners to»Siberia annually, says the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. Much of the 
famous’ Trans-Siberian railway was built 
with prison labor. The chief horror of 
Siberian exile was the knout. By it, or 
by terror of it, guards kept prisoners docile. 
The handle of the knout is a heavy wood 
stick, 18 inches long. Fastened to it is a 
thong of rawhide. About eight feet from 
the handle the thong is split in three parts. 
These streamers are three feet long. The 
ends are tied into hard knots, although lead 
or iron hooks sometimes were used. Pre- 
paratory to administering the knout, the 
victims was tied face downward on a rough 
table. Close to the knout-wielder stood a 
clerk with a book in which he checked the 
number of strokes as that worthy swung 
them and called them. For the first 25 
strokes the skin was marked white by the 
lash as if a chalk mark were drawn on the 
flesh. After that the thongs began to cut 
through. When a knout sentence called for 
100 strokes the last one was usually omitted 
as a “token of imperial magnanimity.” 





Tis the mind that makes the body rich. 
—Shakespeare. 
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Wanted». tins 




















the only tires in America Insured 
for One Year against all road haz- 
ance Policy with every tire. Made 
by the only tire factory in America 
ized Salesmen-Agents. We offer 
opportunity of life-time to establish 
own. No capital required. Sales 
Kit and advertising helps furnished. 
territory granted. Write 
today for catalog and com- 
— Bg gd — Ipod TURES 
EAREST 
DEPT. 2 28 *HYDRO- UNITED TIRE CORPORATION 
SAN TORTIE PVE RIENTUCREIEN AIOE AONE 
Safe 8% Tax-Exempt 
Investments 
vest $100 or any multiple thereof— 
interest paid in cash every six months. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Kim, a baby girl, is born to Magnolia Rav- 
enal on board the Cotton Blossom Floating 
Palace, a show boat owned by Capt. Andy 
Hawks, her father. Magnolia’s mother, Parth- 
enia Ann Hawks has a reputation for minding 
other people’s business. On the show boat ac- 
tors come and go. Magnolia, when she reached 
womanhood became an actress and married 
Gaylord Ravenat, also of the show boat cast. 
Magnolia learns the «hard life of a gambler’s 
wife. When Capt. Andy dies Mrs. Hawks takes 
command of the boat and the Ravenals leave 
for Chicago. There Ravenal gambles away all 
Magnolia’s money. AS Kim grows older Mag- 
nolia tells her stories of Capt. Andy and life 
on the show boat. 





The problem of Kim’s education, of Kim’s 
future, was more and more ~ insistently 
borne in upon her. She wanted money— 
money of her own with which to provide 
security for the child. Ravenal’s improvi- 
dent method was that of Paddy and the 
leaky roof. When luck was high and he 
was showering her and Kim with luxuries, 
he would say, “But, good Lord, haven’t you 
got everything you want? There’s no satis- 
fying you any~more, Nola.” 

When he had nothing he would throw out 
his hands, palms upward, in a gesture of 
despair. “I haven’t got it, I tell you. I give 
you Bie fab ca I can think of when I am 
flush. And now, when I’m broke, you nag 
me.” 

“But, Gay, that’s just it. Everything one 


day and nothing the next. Couldn’t we live - 
like other people, in between? Enough, and , 


none of this horrible worrying about tomor- 
row. I can’t bear it.” 
“You should have married a plumber.” 
She found herself casting about in her 
mind for ways in which she could earn 


‘money of her own. She took stock of her 


talents: a slim array. There was her ex- 
perience on the show-boat stage. She could 
play the piano a little. She could strum the 
banjo (relic of*Jo’s and Queenie’s days in 
the old Cotton Blossom low-rafted kitchen). 
She had an untrained, true, and rather movy- 
ing voice of mediocre quality. 

Timidly, with a little nervous spot of red 
Showing in either cheek, she broached this 
to Ravenal one fine afternoon when they 
were driving out to the Sunnyside hotel for 
dinner. Gaylord had had a run of luck the 
week before. Two sleek handsome chest- 
nuts seemed barely to flick the road with 
their hoofs as they flew along. The smart 
high cart glittered with yellow varnish. 
None of your cheap livery rigs for Ravenal. 
Magnolia was exhilarated, happy. .Above 
all else she loved to drive into the country 
or the suburbs behind a swift pair of 
horses. Ravenal was charming; pleased 
with himself; with his handsome, well- 
dressed young wife; with the cart, the 
horses, the weather, the prospect of one of 
Old Man Dowling’s excellent dinners. They 
sped through Lincoln Park, Their. desti- 
nation was a two-hours drive north, out- 
side the city limits: a favorite rendezvous 
for Chicago’s sporting world. At Dowling’s 
one had supper at a dollar a head—and such 
a supper! The beefsteak could be cut with 
a fork. Old Man Dowling raised the plump 
broilers that followed the beefsteak. There 
was green corn grown in the Dowling gar- 
den; fresh-plucked tomatoes, young onions. 
There was homemade ice cream. There was 
a huge chocolate cake, each slice a gigantic 
edifice alternating layersof black and white. 

. “Can’t I drive a while, Gay, dear?” 


“They’re pretty frisky. You’d better wait 
till we get out a ways, where there aren’t 
so many rigs.” The fine cool late summer 
day had brought out all manner of vehicles. 
“By that time the nags’ll have some of the 
skittishness worked out of them, too.” 
“But I like to have them when they’re 


+ 


skittish. Papa always used to let me take 
them.” la 

“Yes—well, these aren’t canal-boat mules, 
yowknow. Why can’t you be content just 
to sit back and enjoy the drive? You’re 
getting to be like one of those bloomer 
girls they joke about. You'll be wanting to 
wear the family pants Text.” 

“Liam enjoying it, only > 

“Only don’t be like your mother, Nola.” 

She lapsed into silence. During one of 
their many sojourns at the Ontario street 
hotel she had struck up-a passing aequaint- 
ance with a large, over-friendly blonde ac- 
tress with green-gold hair. This one had 
surveyed the Ravenal menage with a shrewd 
and kindly though slightly bleary eye, and 
had given Magnolia some sound advice. 

“Why’n’t you go out more, dearie?” she 
had asked one evening when she herself 
was arrayed for festivity in such a be- 
wilderment of flounces, bugles, jets, plumes, 
bracelets, and chains as to give the effect of 
a lighted Christmas tree in the narrow dim 
hallway. She had encountered Magnolia in 














A New York animal trainer has developed 

a real monkey jazz band. They look as if 

they are about to render that snappy num- 
ber “Don’t Monkey With Me.” 








the corridor and Nola had returned the 
woman’s gusty greeting with a shy and 
faintly wistful smile. “Out more, evenin’s. 
Young thing like you. I notice you’re 
home with the little girl most of the time. 


I guess you think that run, run is about all | 


I do.” 

Magnolia resented this somewhat. But 
she reflected instantly this was a friendly 
and well-meaning creature. She reminded 
her faintly of Elly, somehow; Elly as she 
might be now, perhaps; blowsy, over-blown, 
middle-aged. -“Oh, I go out a great deal,” 
she said, politely. 

“Husband home?” demanded the woman, 
bluntly. She was engaged in the apparently 
hopeless task of pulling a black kid glove 
over her massive arm, 

Magnolia’s fine eyebrows came up in a 
look of hauteur that she unconsciously had 
borrowed from Ravenal. “Mr. Ravenal is 
out.” And started on toward her room. 


The woman caught her hand. “Now don’t 
get huffy, dear. I’m a older woman than 
you and Pve seen a good deal. You stay 
home with the kid and your husband goes 
out, and will he like you any better for it? 
Nit! Now leave me tell you when he asks 
you to go out somewheres with him you go, 
want to or not, because if you don’t there’s 
those that will, and pretty soon he?ll quit 
asking you.” 

She had waddled stiffly down the hallway 
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then, in her absurdly high-heeled slippe:.. 
leaving a miasma of perfume in the pa; 
sage. Magnolia had been furious,. the; 
amused, then thoughtful, then grateful. 
the last few years she had met or seen th)o 
wives of professional gamblers. It \ 
strange: they were all quiet, rather sa 
faced women, home-loving and usually 
companied by a well-dressed and seri 
child. Much like herself and Kim, 
thought. Sometimes she met them on 0 
street. She thought she could recog: 
the wife of a gambler by the look in 
face. Frequently she saw them coming | 
riedly out of one of the many pawnsh 
on North Clark, near the river. The , 
dows of these shops. fascinated her. 1 
held, often, such intimate, revealing, 
mutely appealing things—a doll, a wed 
ring, a cornet, a meerschaum pipe, a 
sonic emblem, a Bible, a piece of la 
pair of gold-rimmed spectacles. 


She thought of these things now as 
sat so straight and smartly dressed be 
Ravenal in the high yellow cart. She s! 

a glance at him. The color was high in 
cheek. His box-cut covert coat with 
big pearl buttons was a dashingly be 
ing garment. In the buttonhole bloome: 4 
great pompon of a chrysanthemum. 
looked very handsome. Magnolia’s | 
came up spiritedly. 

“I don’t want to wear the pants. Bui | 
would like to have some say-so about 
things. There’s Kim. She isn’t getting 
right kind of schooling. Half the tim« 
goes to private schools and half the | 
to public and half the time to no schoo 
all—oh, well, I know there aren’t th 
halves, but anyway and it isn’t { 
It’s because half the time we’ve got monc\ 
and half the time we haven’t any.” 


“Oh, damn,. here we are, driving out {01 
pleasure as 

“But, Gay dear, you’ve got to think of 
those things. And so I thought—I wond: 
ed—Gay, I'd like to earn some money 
my own.” 

Ravenal cut the chestnuts sharply with 
his whip. 

“Pooh!” thought Magnolia. “He can't 
scare me that way. How like a man—to 
take it out on the horses just because he's 
angry.” She slipped her hand through 
arm. 

“Don’t! Don’t jerk my arm like thal 
Yow'll have them running away in a min 
ute.” ° 

“I should think they would, after tl: 
way you slashed them. Sometimes [| thin! 
you don’t care about horses—as horses— 
any more than you do about ” She stop 
ped, aghast. She had almost said, “than 
you do about me as a wife.” A long breat! 
Then, “Gay darling, I’d like to go back on 
the stage. I’d like to act again. Here, | 
mean. In Chicago.” 


She was braced for a storm and co 
have weathered it. But his shouts of laus! 
ter startled and bewildered her and 
sensitive chestnuts as well. At this fina! 
affront they bolted, and for the next 15 mi! 
utes Magnolia clutched the little iron ro? 
at the end of the seat with one hand and 
clung to her hat with the other as the out 
raged horses stretched their lengths dow! 
the rutty country road, eyes flaming, n0>- 
trils distended, hoofs clattering, the !ig!! 
high cart rocking and leaping behind th 
Ravenal’s slender weight was braced agains! 
the footboard. The veins in his wrists shon 
blue against dead white. With a tearing 
sound his right sleeve ripped from his coat 
Little beads of moisture stood out about [is 
mouth and thin. Magnolia, white-lipped. 
tense,and terribly frightened, magnificent!) 
uttered no sound. If she had been one of 
your screamers there probably would have 
been a sad end. Slowly, gradually, th¢ 








Rect cie:. slowed a trifle, slackened, \ 
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sumed a normal pace, stood panting- as 
Ravenal drew up at the side of the road. 
They actually essayed to nibble innocent- 
ly at some sprigs of grass growing by the 
roadside while Ravenal wiped his face and 
neck and hands, slowly, with his fine per- 
fumed linen handkerchief. He took off his 
black derby hat and mopped his forehead 
and the headband of his hat’s spendid white 
satin lining. He fell to swearing, softly, 
this being the form in which the male, re- 
lieved after fright, tries to deny that he has 
been frightened. She turned to look at 
him, her great eyes wide. She leaned to- 
ward him a little, her hand over her heart. 
And then, suddenly, they both began to 
laugh, so that the chestnuts pricked up their 
ears again. and Ravenal grabbed the reins. 
They laughed because they were young, 
and had been terribly frightened, and were 
now a little hysterical following the strain. 
And because they loyed each other, so that 
their fear of injury and possible death had 
been for each a double horror. 

“That’s what happens when you talk 
about going on the stage,” said Ravenal. 
“Even the horses run at the thought. I 
hope this will be a lesson to you.” He 
gathered up the reins. 

“A @erson would think I’d never been an 
actress and knew nothing of the stage.” 


“You don’t think that catch-as-catch-can ~ 


performance was acting, do you? Or that 
hole in the walla stage! Or that old tub a 
theater! Or those plays Good Lord! Do 
you remember ‘Sue, if he loves yuh, 
go with him. Ef he ain’t good to yuah——’ ” 

“But I do!” cried Magnolia. “I do think 
so. I loved it. Everybody in the company 
was acting because they liked it. They’d 
rather do it than anything in the world. 
Maybe we weren’t very good but the audi- 
ences thought we were; and they cried in 
the places where they were supposed fo cry, 
and laughed when they should have laughed, 
and believed it all, and were happy, and if 
that isn’t the theater then what is?” 

“Chicago isn’t a river dump; and Chicago 
audiences aren’t rubes. You’ve seen Mod- 
jeska and Mansfield and Bernhardt and 
Jefferson and Ada Rehan since then. Surely 
you know the difference.” 

“That’s the funny part of it. I don’t, 
much.* Oh, I don’t mean they. haven’t got 
genius. And they’ve been beautifully di- 
rected. And the scenery and costumés and 
all. But—I don’t know—they do exactly the 
same things—do them better, but the same 
things that Schultzy told us to do—and the 
audiences laugh at the same things and cry 
at the same things—and they go trouping 
around the country, on land instead of wa- 
ter, but trouping just the same. They play 
heroes and heroines in plays all about love 
and adventure; and the audiences go out 
blinking with the same kind of look on 
their faces that the river-town audiences 
used to have, as though somebody had just 
waked them up.” 

“Don’t be silly, darling. . . . Ah, here 
we are!” 

And here they were. They had arrived in 
ample time, so that Magnolia chattered shy- 
ly and Ravenal chattered~charmingly with 
Pa and Ma Dowling; and Magnolia was re- 
minded of Thebes as she examined , the 
Shells and paper roses and china figurines 
in the parlor. The dinner was excellent, 
abundant, appetizing. Scarcely were they 
Seated at the. long table near the window 
when there was heard a great fanfare and 
hullabaloo outside: Up the winding drive- 
Way swept a tallyho, and out of it spilled a 
party of Chicago bloods in fawn covert 
coats and derby hats and ascot ties and 
Shiny pointed shoes; and they gallantly 
assisted the very fashionable ladies who de- 
scended the perilous steps with much shrill 
squealing and shrieking and maidenly 
clutehing at skirts, which clutchings failed 
Salisfactorily of their purpose. Some of 
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the young men carried banjos and mando- 
lins. The four horses jangled their metal- 
trimmed harness and curveted magnificent- 
ly. _Up the steps swarmed the gay young 
men and the shrill young women. On closer 
sight Magnolia noticed that some.of these 
were not, after all, so young. 


“Good Lord!” Ravenal had exclaimed; 
and had frowned portentously. 

“Do you know them, Gay?” 

“It’s Bliss Chapin’s gang. He’s giving a 
party. He’s going to be married day after 
tomorrow. They’re making a night of it.” 

“Really! How lovely!” - 

They entered the big dining room on a 
wave of sound and color. They swarmed 
the table. They snatched up bits of bread 
and pickles and celery, and munched them 
before they were seated. They caught sight 
of Ravenal. 

“Gay! Well, well! Gay, you old Foxey 
Quiller, so that’s why you wouldn’t come 
out! Heh, Blanche, look! Here’s Gay.” 

“I thought you were going out to Cramp’s 
place,” Gay, said, sullenly, in a low voice, to 
one of the men. 

He chose the wrong confidant, the gentle- 
man being neither reticent nor ebriate. He 
raised his voice to a shout. .“That’s.a good 
"un! Listen! Foxey Gay thought we were 
going out to Cramp’s place, so what does 
he do? He brings his lady here. Now you 
know why he couldn’t come.” He ‘bent 
upon Magnolia a look of melting admira# 
tion. “And can you blame him? All to- 
gether! No!” 

“Shut up, you jackass,” said Ravenal then, 
sotto voce. 

And “Oho!” bellowed the teaser. “Little 
Gay’s afraid he’ll get in trouble with his 
lady friend.” ° 

Gay’s lady friend now disproved for all 
time her gentlemen friend’s recent accusa- 
tion that she knew nothing about the art of 
acting. She raised her head and gazed upon 
the roistering crew about the long table. 
Her face was very white, her dark eyes were 
enormous; she was smiling. “Won’t you 
introduce me to your friends, Gay?” she 
said, in her clear and lovely voice. 

“Don’t be a fool,” whispered Ravenal, 
at her side. 

Fhe host, Bliss Chapin, stood up rather 
red-faced and fumbling with his napkin. 
He was not sober, but his manner was for- 
mal—deferential, even. “Mrs.—uh—Rav’- 
nal—I—uh ‘charmed. I rem’ber’ seeing 
you—someone pointed you out in a ‘box at 
th—th—th—” he gave it up and decided to 
run the two words together—‘theater. 
Chapin’s my name. Bliss Chapin. Call me 
Bliss. Everybody calls me Bliss. Uh—” he 
he decided to do the honors. He indicated 
each guest with a graceful though vague 
wave of the hand. “’S Tantine . .. Fifi 

. Gerty .. 7>-Vi'let Blanche 
; . Mignon. . George Skiff. . . 
Tom Haggerty Billy Little—Li'? 
Billee we call him. Pretty cute, huh?. . 























Downtown New York as it appears at dusk 
from the ramparts of Governors island, mili- 
tary reservation in New York bay. 
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Know what I mean? . . . Dave Lansing 
Jerry Darling—that’s his actu-al 
name. Can you ’mazhine what the girls 
can do with name like that! Boys ’n girls, 
this’s Mrs. Gaylord Ravenal, wife of the 
well-known faro expert. An’ a lucky dog 
he is, too. No offense, I hope. Jus’ my 
rough way.” 

Prolonged applause and shouting. A 
twanging of mandolins and banjos.~ 

“Speech!” shouted the man who had first 
called attention to Magnolia. “Speech by 
Mrs, Ravenal!” 

They took it up shrilly, hoarsely, the 
Fifis, the Violets, the Billys, the Gertys, the 
Jerrys. Speech! Speech! 

Ravenal got to his feet. “We’ve got to 
go,” he began. “Sorry P 

“Sit down! Throw him out! Foxey Gay! 
Shut up, Gay !” 

Ravenal turned to Magnolia. “We’ll have 
to get out of this,” he said. He put a hand 
on her arm. His hand “was trembling. She 
turned her head slowly and looked up at 
him, her eyes blank, the smile still on her 
face. “Oh, no,” she said, and shook her 
head. “Oh, no. I like it here, Gay dear.” 

“Speech!” yelled the Tantines, the Mig- 
nons, the Daves, beating on their plates 
with their spoons. 

Magnolia brought one hand up to her 
throat in a little,involuntary gesture that 
betokened breathlessness. There was noth- 
ing else to indicate how her heart was ham- 
mering. “I—I can’t make a speech,” she 
began in her lovely voice, 

“Speech! Speech!” 

She looked at Ravenal. She felt a little 
sorry for him. “But Ill sing you a song if 
you'll lend me a banjo, someone.” 

She took the first of a half-dozen instru- 
ments thrust toward her. 

“Magnolia!” 

“Do sit down, Gay dear, and stop fidgeting 
about so. It’s all right, [I’m glad to enter- 
tain your friends.” She still wore the little 
set smile. “I’m going to sing a song I 
learned from,the negroes when I was a lit- 
tle girl and lived on a show boat on the 
Mississippi river.” She bent her head above 
the banjo and began to thumb it softly. 
Then she threw her head back slightly. One 
foot tapped emphasis “to the music’s ca- 
dence. Her lids came down over her eyes— 
closed down over them. She swayed a lit- 
tle, gently. It was an unconscious imitation 
of old Jo’s attitude. It’s called Deep River. 
It doesn’t mean—agything. It’s just a song 
the negroes used to——” She began tosing, 
softly. “Deep river . 











When she had finished there was polite 
applause. “I think it’s real sweet,” an- 
nounced the one they called Violet. And be- 
gan to snivel, unbecomingly. 

Mr. Tom Haggerty now voiced the puzzle- 
ment which had been clouding his normally 
cheerful countenance. 

“You call that a céon song and maybe it 
is. I don’t dispute you, mind. But I 
never heard any song like that called a coon 
song, and I heard a good many coon songs 
in my day. I Want Them Presents Back, 
and A Hot Time, and Mistah Johnson, Turn 
Me Loose.” 

“Sing another,” they said, ~ still more 
politely. “Maybe something not quite so 
sad. You'll have us thinking we’re at 
prayer meeting next. First thing you know 
Violet here will start to repent her sins.” 

So she sang All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings. They wagged their heads and tap- 
ped their feet to that. I got a wings. You 
got a wings. All o’ God’s chillun got a 
wings. When I get to heab’n I’m goin’ to 
put on my wings, I’m goin’ to fly all ovah 
God’$ heab’n . . . heab’n . 

Well, that, they agreed, was better. That 
was more like it. The red-faced cut-up 
rose on imaginary wings to show how he, 
too, was going to fly all over God’s heab’n. 
The-forthright Blanche refused to be drav4 
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into the polite acclaim. “If you ask me,” 
she announced, moodily, “I think they’re 
rotten.” “I like somepjn’ a little more live- 
ly, myself,” said the girl they called Fifi. 
“Do you know What! Marry Dat Gal! I 
heard May Irwin sing it. She was grand.” 

“No,” said Magnolia. “That’s the only 
kind of song I know, really.” She stood up. 
“I think we must be going now.” She look- 
ed across the table, her great dark eyes fixed 
on the red-faced bridegroom. “I hope you 
will be very happy.” 

A toast to the Ravenals! To Gaylord Rav- 
enal and Mrs. Ravenal!” She acknowledged 
that too, charmingly. Ravenal bowed stiff- 
ly and glowered and for the second time 
that day wiped his forehead and chin and 
wrists with his fine linen handkerchief. 


The chestnuts were brought round. Bliss 
Chapin’s crew crowded out to the veranda 
off the dining room. Magnolia stepped 
lightly up to the seat beside Ravenal in the 
high dog-cart. It was dusk. A sudden 
sharpness had come into the evening air as 
always, toward autumn, in the Lake Mich- 
igan region. Magnolia shivered a little and 
drew about her the little absurd flounced 
shoulder cape so recently purchased. The 
trowd on the veranda had caught the last 
tune and were strumming it now on their 
banjos and mandolins. ,The kindly light 
behind them threw their foolish faces into 
shadow. You heard their voices, plaintive, 
even sweet; the raucous note fled for the 
moment. Fifi’s voice and Jerry’s; Gerty’s 
voice and little Billee’s. I got a wings. 
You got a wings. All God’s chillun got a 
wings. When I get to heab’n I’m goin to 
put on my wings, ’'m goin’ to fly .. . 

Magnolia turned to wave to them as the 
chestnuts made the final curve in the drive- 
way and stretched eagerly toward home. 
Silence between’ the two for a long half 
hour. Then Ravenal, almost humbly: 
“Well—I suppose I’m in for it, Nola. 
Shoot!” 

But she had been thinking, “I must take 
things in hand now. I have been like a 
foolish young girl when |’m really quite an 
old married wqman. I suppose being boss- 
ed by Mama so much did that. I must take 
Kim in hand now. What a fool I’ve been. 
‘Don’t be silly, darling.” He was right. I 
haven been ” Aloud she said, only half 
conscious that he had spoken, “What did 
you say?” 

“You know very wellawhat I said. I sup- 
pose I’m in for one of your mother’s cur- 
tain lectures. Go on. Shoot and get it 
over.” 

“Don’t be silly, darling,” said Magnolia, a 
trifle maliciously. “What a lovely starlight 
night it is! . .- .” She laughed a little. 
“Do you know, those dough-faced Fifis and 
Tantines and Mignons. were just like the 
Ohio ‘and Illinois farm girls, dressed up. 
The ignorant girls who used to come to 
see the show. [I'll bet that when they were 
on the farm, barefooted, poor things, they 
were Annie and Jenny and Tillie and Emma 
right enough.” 
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“And this,” said Sister Cecilia, “is the 
chapel.” She took still another key from 
the great bunch on her key chain and un- 
locked the big double doors. It was incred- 
ible that doors and floors and wainscotings 
so shining with varnish could still diffuse 
such an atmosphere of quiet. She entered 
ahead of them with the air of a cicerone. 
Magnolia drew closer to Kim. She whisper- 
ed inher ear: “Kim darling, you don’t need 
to stay. If you don’t like it we'll slip away 
and you needn’t come back.” 

“But I do like it,” said Kim in her clear, 
decisive voice. “It’s so shiny and clean and 
quiet.” In spite of her lovely Ravenal fea- 
tures, which still retained something of 
their infantile curves, she looked at that 
ment startlingly like her grandmother, 
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Parthenia Ann Hawks. They followed Sis- 
ter Cecilia into the chapel, 

Thus the child was removed from the 
pernicious atmosphere of the Chicago Lev- 
ee just when.the Levee itself began to feel 
the chastening hand of reform. Suddenly, 
overnight, Chicago went civic. 


The names._of University of Chicago pro- 
fessors began to appear on the lists of al- 
dermanic candidates. Earnest young men 
and women with notebooks and fountain 
pens knocked at barred doors, stated that 
they were occupied in compiling a survey, 
and asked intimate questions. Down came 
whole blocks of rats’ nests on Clark and 
Dearborn, with the rats scuttling frantical- 
ly to covef. -Up went office buildings that 
actually sneered down upon the Masonic 
Temple’s boasted height. Brisk gentleman 
in eyeglasses and sack suits whisked in and 
out of these chaste edifices. The clicking 
sound to be heard on Clark street was no 











Last resting place of Buffalo Bill. William 
Frederick Cody the famous scout, hunter, 
Indian fighter and showman, died at Denver 
in 1917. He was buried in this tomb which 
was blasted from solid rock an the top of 
Lookout mountain, 20 miles from Denver. 








longer that of the roulette wheel but of the 
stock market ticker and the Western Un- 
ion transmitter. It was rumored that they 
were going to close Jeff Hankins’s, They 
were going to close Mike McDonald’s They 
were going to banish the Washington Park 
race track. 

“They can’t do it,” declared Gaylord Rav- 
enal, 

“Oh, can’t we!” sneered the reformers. 
Snick-snack, went the bars on Hankins’s 
doors and on Mike McDonald’s. It actually 
began to be difficult to find an open game. 
It began to be well-nigh impossible. — It 
came to such a pass_that you had to know 
the signal knock. You had to submit to a 
silent scrutiny frébm. unseen eyes peering 
through a slit somewhere behind a bland 
closed door. The Prince Alberts grew shiny. 
The fine linen showed frayed edges. The 
diamonds réposed unredeemed for longer 
and longer peridds at Lipman’s or Gold- 
smith’s. The Ravenal ring and the succes- 
sion of sealskin sacques seemed permanent- 
ly to have passed out of the Ravenal pos- 
session. The malacca stick, on the other 
thand, was now a fixture.- It had lost its 
magic. It was no longer a symbol of. se- 
curity. .The day was past when its appear- 
ance at Lipman’s or Goldsmith’s meant an 
I OU for whatever sum Gay Ravenal’s mes- 
senger might demand, There actually were 
mornings when even the Cockeyed Bakery 
represented luxury. As for breakfast at 
Billy Boyle’s! An event. : 

The Ravenals’ past experience*in Chicago 
seemed, in comparison. with their present 
precarious position, a secure and even hum- 
drum existence. Ohio and Ontario streets 
knew them for longer and longer periods. 
Now when Magnolia looked into the mot- 
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ley assemblage of objects in the more 
obscure pawnshop windows, she was like|, 
to avert her eyes quickly at recognition «| 
some object not only intimate but familia; 
Magnolia thought of Kim, safe, secure, co), 

fortable, in the convent on Wabash ave 

“I must have felt this thing coming,” 
said to Ravenal. “Felt it in my bones. Sh.’ 
out of all this. It makes me happy just 
think of it; to think of her there.” 

“How’re you going to keep her ther 
demanded Ravenal, gloomily. “I’m stra) 
ped. You might as well know it, if , 
don’t already. [I’ve had the darndest ; 
of luck.” 

Magnolia’s eyes grew wide with hori 
“Keep her there! . Gay! We've got to. | 
wouldn’t have her knocking around }h 
with us. Gay, can’t you do somethi: 
Something real, I mean. Some kind of » 
like .other—I mean, you’re so wonder! 
Aren’t there_things—pdsitions—you know 
with banks or—uh—those offices where t! 
buy stocks and sell them and make mon 
in wheat and—wheat and things?” Lam 

Ravenal kissed her. “What a darling 
are Nola. A darling simpleton.” 


It was when their fortunes were at low 
ebb; when the convent tuition had » 
been two terms unpaid; when the rent 
the Ontario street lodgings was- overduc; 
when even Ravenal, handsome and mor 
was forced to content himself with the cof- 
fee.and rolls of the bedroom breakfas' 
when a stroll up Clark street meant mee! 
ing a dozen McLean suits as shabby as his 
own—it was at this unpropitious time that 
Parthenia Ann Hawks was seized with 
idea of visiting her daughter, her son-in 
law, and her grandchild in Chicago. Her 
letters alwayscame to the Sherman Hous: 
had been called for there through th 
years though the. fluctuations. of fortune 
had carried the Ravenals away from |! 
hotel and back again- with a tide-like regu 
larity. Twice Magnolia had taken Kim | 
see her grim grandmamma at Thebes whic! 
the Cotton Blossom was in for repairs dur 
ing the winter season. These visits had al 
ways been timed when the Ravenal tide » 
high, Magnolia and Kim had come back | 
Thebes on the crest of a wave foaming wit 
silks and laces and plumes and furs. !! 
visits could not, however, be said to hia 
beema success. Magnolia always came ))'e- 
pared to be the fond and dutiful daughier. 
Invariably she left seething between hun 
ous rage and angry laughter. “It wasn 
anything she actually did,” she would 
plain afterward, ruefully, to Ravenal. 
just that she treats me with such dis 
spect.” She pondered this a moment. “! 
honestly think Mama’s the vainest wom. 
I have ever met.” 


Strangely enough, Kim and her grand 
mother did not get on very satisfactorily, 
either. It dawned on Magnolia that the two 
were much alike. Their methods were ('l- 
ferent, but the result was the same. |! 
was possessed of an iron determinati 
boundless vitality; enormous resista 
canny foresight; definite ambition. | 
thy was the blustering sort; Kim the qu 
stubborn. When the two met in opposi' 
they stood braced, horn to horn, like bu 


On both occasions these visits had te: 
nated abruptly in less than a week. 
bare, wind-swept little town, winter-loc! 
had seemed unspeakably dreary to 
nolia. In the chill parlor’of the cot! 
thefeé’ was an enlargement which Parthy |): 
had done from a small photograph of Ani 
in his blue coat and visored cap and ba 
wrinkled pants,” An atrocious thing, )u! 
the artist, clumisy though he was, had som: 
how happened to catch the alert and fu" 
loving brightness of the keen brown cy«> 
The mutton-chop whiskers looked like tul'» 
of ditty cotton; the cheeks were pink a> * 
chorus girl’s. But the eyes were And) >- 
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Magnolia wandered into the sot to stand 
before this picture, looking up at it with 
a smile. She wandered, too, down to the 
river to gaze at the sluggish yellow flood 
thick now with ice, but as enthralling as 
ever to her. She stood on the river bank in 
her rich furs, a lonely, wind- swept figure, 
gazing down the river, down the river, and 
her eyes that had grown so weary with 
looking always at great gray buildings and 
grim gray ‘streets and swarming gray 
crowds now lost their loak of strain, of 
yunrepose, as they beheld in the far still 
distanee the lazy Southern wharves, the 
sleep? Southern bayous—Cairo, Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Natchez, New Orleans—Queenie, 
Jo, Elly, Schultzy, Andy, Julie, Steve. She 
took Kim eagerly to the water’s edge—gave 
her the river with a sweep of her arm. Kim 
did not like it. 

“Is that the river?” she asked. 

“Why, yes, darling. Don’t you remem- 
per! The river!” 

“The river you told me about?” 

“Of. course !” 

“It’s all dirty and ugly. You said it was 
beautiful.” 

“Oh, Kim, isn’t it?” 

“No.” 

She showed her the picture of Capt. Andy. 

“Grampa?” 

“Yes.” 

“Cap’n?” ‘ 

“Yes, dear. He used to laugh so when 
you called him that when you were a little 
baby. Look at his eyes, Kim. Aren’t they 
nice? He’s laughing.” 

“He’s funny-looking,” said Kim. . 

Parthy asked blunt questions, “Sherman 
House? What do you go-living in a hotel 
for all these years, with the way they 
charge for fdod and all! You and that hus- 
band of yours must have money to throw 
away. Why don’t you live in a house, with 
your own things, like civilized people?” 

“Gay likes hotels.” 

“Shiftless way to live. It must cost a 
mint of money.” 

“It does,” agreed Magnolia, amiably. 

“Like to know where you get it, that’s 
what.” 

“Gay is very sucesdatud: r 

\ snort as maddening as it was express- 
ive from Parthy. The widow Hawks did 
not hesitate to catechize the child in the 
temporary absence of her mother. From 
these sessions Parthy must have gained 
some knowledge of the Ohio and Ontario 
street interludes, for she emerged from 
them with a look of grim satisfaction. 

{nd now Parthenia Ann Hawks was com- 
ing to Chicago. She had never seen it. The 
letter announced her arrival as two weeks 
distant. The show-boat season was at an 
end. She would stay at the Sherman House 
where they were, if it wasn’t too expensive. 
They were not to pay. She wouldn’t be be- 
holden to any one. She might stay a week, 
she might stay two weeks or longer, if she 
liked it. She wanted to see the Stockyards, 
the Grand Opera House, the Masonic Tem- 
ple, Marshall Field’s, Lincoln Park, and’ the 
Chicago river. 


“My Lord!” said Gaylord Ravenal, almost . 


piously. Stricken, they looked at each oth- 
er. Stared. It was a thing beyond laughter. 
Every inch of space about them spelled 
failure. Just such failure as had been pre- 
dicted for them by the woman who was now 
coming, and whose coming would prove to 
her the triumph of that prediction. They 
were living in a huddle of discomfort on 
Ontario street. Now the Christmas holidays 
were approaching. Kim would expect to 
spend them with her parents. But where? 
They would not bring her to this sordid 
lodging. And somehow, before the new 
term began, the unpaid tuition fee must be 
got together. Still, the Ravenals had faced 
Such problems as these before now. They 
could have met them, they assured each oth- 
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er, as they always had. Luck always turned 
when things looked blackest. Life did that 
to tease you. But this was different. Gay- 
lord Ravenal’s world was crumbling. And 
Parthy! Parthy! Here was a situation 
fraught with what of horror! Here was 
humiliation. Here was acknowledged de- 
feat. “Borrow,” suggested Magnolia. 

“On what security?” 

“I don’t mean that kind of—I don’t mean 
business-like borrowing. I mean borrow- 
ing from friends. Friends. All these 
men 4 

“Men! What men?” 

“The men at the—at the places.” She had 
always prentended that she did not actual- 
ly know he came by his livelihood as he 
did. She never said, “Gamblers’ Alley.” She 
refused to admit that daily he had disap- 
peared within the narrow slit of lane that 
was really a Clark street alley; that he had 
spent the hours there watching bits of paste- 
board for a living. “The men you have 
known so many years,” 

Grimly; “They’ve all been trying to bor- 
row of me.” 

“But Mike McDonald. Hankins. Var- 
nell.” She cast pretense aside now. “Thou- 
sands. They’ve had thousands of dollars. 
All the money we brought with us to Chi- 
cago. Won’t they give some of it back?” 

This he found engaging rather than ir- 
ritating, as well he might have. He shout- 
ed with laughter as he always did at a fresh 
proof of her almost incredible naivete. At 
times such as these he invariably would be 
impelled to caress her much as one laughs 
at a child and then fondles it delightedly 
after it has surprised one with an unexpect- 
ed and charming trick. He would kiss the 
back of her neck and then her wide, flexible 
mouth, and she would push him away, be- 
wildered and annoyed that this should be 
his reaction to what she had meant so 
seriously, 

“Nola, you’re priceless! You’re a darling. 
There’s no one like you.” He went off again 
into a shout of laughter. “Give it back! 
McDonald, h’m? There’s an idea for you.” 

“How can you act like that when you 
know how serious it is!” 

“Serious! Why, damn it, it’s desperate. 
I tell you I’ll never have her come here and 
see us living like this. We’ll get out, first. 

Say, Nola, what’s to prevent us get- 
ting out, anyway? Chicage’s no good any 
more. Why not get out of this? I’m sick 
of this town.” 

“We haven’t any more money to get out 
with, for one reason. And Kim’s at school 
and she’s going to stay there. She’s going 
to stay there if I have to——” 

“Have to what?” 

“Ask Mama for the money.” 





She said 











Amos Asfey, a Sawtelle, Cal., octogenarian, 

takes no chances of the bough breaking. He 

has anchored his tree home to all the limbs. 
He is a bird lover. 
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this mischievously, troubled though she 
was. Out he flew into a rage. 

“I’ve been in deeper holes than this and 
managed to crawl out.” He sat a moment 
in silence staring with unseeing eyes at the 
shabby sticks of furniture that emphasized 
the room’s dreariness. Magnolia, seated as 
quietly opposite him, sewing on a petticoat 
for Kim, suddenly let her hands sink in her 
lap. She realized, with a sort of fright, that 
he was as completely outside the room as 
though his body had been wafted magical- 
ly through the window. And for him she, 
too, had vanished. He was deep in thought. 
The mask was off. Sh® sat looking at him. 
She saw, clearly, the man her mother had 
so bitterly fought her marrying. The face 
of this man nowin his late 30’s was singular- 
ly unlined. Perhaps that was what you 
missed in it. The skin and hair and eyes, 
the set of the shoulders, the lead of the 
hand from the wrist, bespoke a virile man. 
But vigor—vigorous—no, he was not that. 
This was a fencer, not a fighter. But he 
had fought for her, years ago. Gay had 
opposed that iron woman, her mother. But 
the soft life since then. Red plush, rich 
food, Clark street. Weak. What was it? 
No lines about the mouth. Why was it 
weak? Why was it weak now if it had not 
been 12 years ago? A handsome man. Hard. 
But you couldn’t be hard and weak at the 
same time, could you? What was he think- 
ing of so intently? His face was so ex- 
posed, so defenseless, as sometimes when 
she awoke in the early morning and looked 
at him, asleep. Almost ashamed to look at 
his face, so naked was it of the customary 
daytime covering. 

Now resolve suddenly tightened it. He 
stood up. He adjusted the smart and 
shabby hat at an angle that defied itsshabbi- 
ness. He reached for the malacca stick. It 
was nine o’clock in the evening. They had 
had a frugal and unappetizing meal at a 
little near-by lunch room. Ravenal had 
eaten nothing. He had, for the most part, 
stared at the dishes with a detached and 
slightly amused air as though they had 
been served him by mistake and soon would 
be apologetically reclaimed by the slovenly 
waitress who had placed them before him. 

She had never been one to say, “Where 
are you going?” Yet now her face was so 
moving in its appeal that he answered its 
unspoken question. 

“Cheer up, old girl! I know somebody.” 

“Who? Who, Gay?” 

“Somebody I’ve done favors for. She 
owes me a good turn.” He was thinking 
aloud. 

“She?” bd 

“Never mind.” 

“She, Gay?” 

“Did I say—now never mind, Nola. Pll 
do the worrying.” He was off. 

She took down her fine long black hair. 
Brushed it. Plaited it. One of the lacy 
nightgowns so absurd in the sordid shabbi- 
ness of the rooming-house bedroom; so 
alien to the coarse gray sheets. She had no 
other kind. She went to ‘bed. She fell 
asleep. It was just before dawn when he 
returned. The black of the window panes 
showed the promise of gray. His step had 
an unaccustomed sound. He fumbled for 
the gas jet. His very presence was strange 
in the dark. The light flared blue, but she 
knew; she knew even before it illumined 
his face that bore queer slack lines she had 
never before seen there. For the first time 
in their life together Gaylord Ravenal was 
drunk, 

(To be continued next week) 





I am a regular reader of the Pathfinder, 
read it through beginning at front page and 
quit after last word is read at the back, It is 
the only paper I read through. I am a sub- 
scriber two years ahead of time—R. F. 
Winsett (Ark.). 
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How to Hang Pictures 


Pictures in the home, to be most 
attractive, should be hung properly. 
The following suggestions on this sub- 
ject have been prepared by home eco- 
nomics specialists at Ames, Iowa. - 

Pictures should be hung flat against 
the wall, not tipping forward. The 
center of the picture of average size 
should be on the level of the eye of a 
person standing. Small ones, hung by 
themselves, should be placed low, and 
near a desk, small table, or reading 
nook where they may be seen intimate- 
ly. Large pictures should be hung from 
the molding by‘ parallel wires. Only 
one piece of wire is used. Fasten one 
end to a picture hook at the molding 
and pass the other end through the two 
screw eyes that have been placed about 
an inch from the top of the back of the 
picture frame. Fasten this end to the 
other picture hook. The picture may 
then be easily adjusted to a level. 

When the wire suspends the picture 
from only one hook, and thus forms a 
triangle of lines for the eye to follow, 
the decorative effect is bad. A large 
picture demands not only an ample 
wall space in which to hang so that it 
will have plenty of breathing space, 
but if it is to be hung near a piece of 
furniture, the width of the picture 
should, as a rule, be less than the 
width of the piece beneath it. For in- 
stance, a large picture may be hung 
over a davenport, the mantel-piece or 
over a library table that stands against 
the wall, or at the end of a room or 
hall commanding a long length of the 
room. A fragil book stand or table or 
delicate chair’ placed under it would 
seem overwhelmed by it. A small pic- 
ture should not be hung by itself in a 
large wall space as it would appear in- 
significant. -If all wall spaces are large 
and there are small pictures to hang, 
hang fhem so that they make a group. 
Pictures thus arranged should be har- 
enonious in subject and appearance such 
as a group of landscape or figures or 
silhouettes. These should have no wires 
showing. But above all, care should be 
taken not to give:the room a cluttered 
appearance by having too many pic- 
tures. Silent spaces are important. 


Clearing Forest Land 


The government says that in all the 
cut-over areas of the United States there 
are large numbers of farms that are 
unprofitable because the cleared acre- 
age is insufficient or is cumbered with 
stumps that make cultivation laborious, 
slow and costly, and make the crop 
yield unduly low. — Land-clearing re- 
quires hard work, patience and experi- 
ence, and usually a cansiderable ex- 
penditure of money, but or land that is 
Suitable for agriculture it is often profit- 
able employment of Iabor and equip- 
ment which would otherwise be idle. 

Brush may be removed by close graz- 
ing, by cutting and burning, or where 
stumps are present, by plowing. Graz- 
ing 1 requires the most time, necessitates 





an investment in goats, sheep or cattle 
and involves rather more than ordinary 
hazards-of the livestock business. Cut- 
ting and burning is expeditious, but 
rather costly where labor is not plenti- 
ful and cheap. Plowing the brush un- 
der permits the land to be planted at 
onee, although usually it is rough, but 
the purchase of heavy plows and trac- 
tors is unwarranted for a farmer who 
will clear only a few acres each year. 

Small stumps may be grubbed out 
most cheaply. Burning is advantageous 
under many conditions, although diffi- 
cult. Stumps may be pulled or twisted 
out by teams or tractors with levers 








Under this old oak at Brunswick, Ga., Sidney 

Laniey, American musician and poet (1842- 

1881), is said to have written some of his 
best-known poems of the Southland. 








or pulleys, or by special power ma- 
chines, according to the size of the 
stumps and other conditions. Explo- 
sives are used to blow out stumps, or 
to loosen and split them for removal 
by other means. Poisoning live trees 
hastens decay in both roots and 
branches. Disposal of the stumps after 
removal from the ground is not the 
least part of the land-clearing problem. 
Piling and burning is the usual method. 
There is only a limited market, at-a 
profitable price for the products of dis- 
tillation of pine stumps. 

All these land-clearing methods and 
problems are discussed in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1526-F, entitled “Clearing 
Land of Brush and Stumps,” which may 
be obtained without cost, as long as 
available, by writing to the Office of 
Information, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D, C. 


Cool Drinks for Hot Days 


It is natural for one to seek a cooling 
drink when the weather gets hot. Ani- 
mals do the same. But animals are 
more sensible than we are, because they 
seek clear, cold water only, while we 
rush to the icebox or the nearest soda 
fountain and imbibe quantities of rich, 
sirupy drinks that produce heat by 
supplying many calories of food value. 
This makes the stomach work overtime. 
Ice cream, for instance, is certainly one 
of the most delicious foods known, but 
we should bear in mind that it is a 
food, not a refreshment in the correct 
sense of the word. The little business 
girl who makes her lunch of a sand- 
wich and a soda or a dish of ice cream 
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has the right aie ecreer, suppli: 
to her body as many calories of food 
a plate of meat and potatoes would. 

But for the drink which is inten 
to refresh without feeding the body, | 
sensible person turns down ice cr: 
no matter how delicious, and cho: 
instead a clear fruit juice that cools, 
freshes and does not nourish the } 
by piling into it a lot of calo: 
Lemonade is about the coolest d: 
one can get, especially a lemonade n 
without sugar—the way it is drunk 
the tropics. . Usually a person does 
like the first lemonade without su 
but once he gets the habit he finds 
other beverage quite so cooling. | 
lemon, like its relatives the orange 
the grapefruit, is rich in vitamines. 
lemonade acts as a mild tonic to wi!te: 
humanity in hot weather. Orangeade 
is also a cooling, pleasant-flavored « 
non-heating drink, low in calorie: 
well as temperature. 


Save Alfalfa Leaves 


Experiments and farm tests h 
proved that much of the feeding vaiuc 
of alfalfa hay is in the leaves. Th: 
fore, says R. E. Johnston, of South !):- 
kota college, the hay should be handle 
as little as possible. He advises th 
farmer: “Get the hay in the windrow 3; 
soon as practicable. The side deli, 
rake makes for proper handling of | 
and quick curing. Most of the cu: 
should take place im the windrow. ‘Ihc 
hay must be dry before storing in the 
barn or in the stack, Hay wet with de. 
or rain must notbestoredorstacked. Ou 
large acreages, usehayloadersandslii¢: 
for storing in barns and sweep rakes 
and stackers for putting in stacks. 


Clothes from Cornstalks 

The time is coming when we will 
wear clothing of a silk-like deaterial 
made from the fiber of cornsfalks. This 
prediction was made by Dr. O. i. 
Sweeney, of Iowa state college. “l:x- 
perts say the day will come when this 
country will consume a billion pounds 
of this silk fiber a year,” he declared. 
Dr. Sweeney showed samples of fabric, 
paper and lumber substitutes which had 
been made from cornstalks. He be 
lieves that when these articles are 
manufactured on a larger scale farmers 
can realize a neat profit/from cornstalks 
which in the past have been regarded 
as an almost valueless refuse. A 1() 
acre field, predicted Dr. Sweeney, wil! 
produce enough cornstalks to net 4 
profit of $500. r 





. RAISES’ BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 


When her doctor told her she must 
spend most of her time outdoors in 
order to live, Mrs. F. W. Casterline, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, decided to become 
a “naturalist.” While roaming throug!) 
the natural timberalnds near her home 
she found a cluster of butterfly eggs ou 
the bark of a.tree. She took them hone 
with her and hatched them, then wen! 
back for more. Now she has scores 0! 
butterflies, moths etc. She hatches hui 
dreds of these creatures On her scree 
ed porch each ‘year. 

Although she started the thing chiefly, 
for the enjoyment it afforded, it has de- 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
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veloped into one of the queerest “live- 
stock” businesses known, and she gets 
considerable profit from it. Almost 
every species of butterfly found on the 
north central plains are included in her 
collection. They are _ systematically 
raised and provide a steady income for 
her. She goes out to the woods and 
brings home the eggs on tree branches. 
These are placed in the screened porch 
and when they hatch they produce tiny 
worms which feed upon the tree leaves. 
Upon becoming full grown worms they 
spin cocoons and remain in this state 
until the following spring when butter- 
flies emerge. When the butterflies are 
grown Mrs. Casterline kills them by 
putting them in a jar of cyanide gas. 
They are then given a formaldehyde 
bath and are ready for mounting in 
ornamental trays and dresser decora- 
tions. 


SHAPELY LEGS DISAPPEARING 

The shapely leg, specialists believe, 
is disappearing because of the wearing 
of high heels. They claim that the 
muscle in, the calf of the leg is being 
shortened and is atrophying from dis- 
use. They think that the muscle will 
gradually draw up into an ugly bunch 
at the knee. Thus they predict that 
dresses will be longer in a few decades. 
The longer dresses will not be the dic- 
tates of fashion, but will be necessary to 
cover the ugly legs. 


SHIRTS AND COLLARS STYLISH 


The pert thing for sport wear for 
women now is a slightly modified edi- 
tion of the standard masculine shirt, 
collar and tie combination. Women 
have always hankered for the mascu- 
line in dress. Of course women have 
been wearing men’s shirts fof years. 
What attaches importance to it now is 
that Paris women have made a fad of 
it. They wear blouses with masculine 
collars and sizable cravats or ties. Most 
women golfers have adopted shirts with 
soft collars. Many of the new blouses 
have long sleeves with cuffs of the 
tailored type fastened with links, These 
shirt blouses are also worn with tailor- 
ed suits. 





A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
And if a man also strive for masteries, 
yet is he not crowned, except he strive 
lawfully—II Timothy 2:5. 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5878—A pretty frock for the young miss of 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. A 12 year design will require 1% yards of 27 
inch lining for the underbody, and 2% yards of 40 inch 
other material for the dress, embroidery design not given. 


§854—A stylish gown for. the mature figure, especially 
adapted for the woman of 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 
inches bust measure. A 44 inch design will require 4% 
yards of 32 inch material together with 1 yard of con- 
trasting material for facing on panel, collar and cuffs. 


5858—This popular two piece sports is especially designed 
for 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. To make 
the blouse fora 38 inch Stee a fe 1% yards of 
40 inch material. _The_skirt yards of 40 
inch material, and 1 yard rr 32 rome lining for the 
underbody. 


5879—A simple two piece dress for the little miss 4, 6, 
8 or 10 years. A 10 year design will require 1% yards 
of 27 inch plain material for the waist, and 2 yards of 
contrasting Material for skirt and facing on collar and cuffs. 


5109—A comfortable protective apron adapted to small 
(34-36), medium (38-40), large (42-44), extra large 
(46-48), inches bust measure. A medium design requires 
5% yards of 27 inch material. 


$866—A practical combination garment Gesigned oi ¥4. 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust _measu A 33 in 
design requires 3% yards of material 36 inches wide. 
5868—A cool and comfortable summer frock for tiny 
giles 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. For a 4 year. tot it will require 
1% of 36 inch fi material, and % yard of 
plain material for facing at hem edge, d 
and sleeve extensions. 


and on collar 
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PARKERS 
HAIR 


BALSAM 
REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


“WZ Has been used with 
Success for more than 40_years 


RESTORES COLOR AND 





































BEAUTY TO GRAY 
60¢E 4122 at all druddists 
» HIscox Tehanoe fav RKS 
PATCHOGUE, N 
When yack n che v 
aching hays alwar's mh. 
Alse called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, Milk Crust, 
Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
Can be cured. Write me to- 
day and I will send you a free 
trial of my mild, soothing, 
guaranteed treatment that 
will p ned satn itg Stops the itching and heals permanently. 
Send no money—just write me—a postal will do. Address 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
141 PARK SQ., SEDALIA, MO. 
Free Booklet gives wonderful information about Natural 
Olive Oil and its use for Health. The delight of the 
Epicure. A quality unknown to the ordinary user. Not 
sold in stores. Learn how it is manipulated and how 
difficult to obtain. Delicate. Tasty and Pure. Free 
delivery to consumers. 
GEO. CALLAHAN & CO. 
222 Front St. [Established 1887) 


New York 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. (resi 





tees to relieve. Atdruggists and barbers. 
Sample Free Send you and address and 
(2) cooecont Ghauapa for trial tube, 


‘ pe hUeKY F TIGER pemmaee( * > COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








CORNS Instant reliet 


mm the marvelous new medicated achesive 
rings all your foot troubles to a quick, sure 


CALLOUSES °°. Ne P22. 20 azia 


or poison. Pain stops 
instantly; the hard growth absorbs like mag- 


= Yoo risk, pothin inch BU Comfita; 

in: or ig 80-ine NS 

— use gene BUNIO iS 
are not amazingly p t 

cetund. Trial fully at our risk. . 


FREE COMFITAPE LABORATORY, Dept. C-2 
TRIAL Burlington, Vermont 








Send Us Your Films 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next roll developed Se. 
Prints Be each. Beautiful 6x 10 mounted enlargement40c. 


425 G, Street, N. W 
FLEET PHOTO SERVICE vept. &, Washineton, D- c. 
i I will send any sufferer a $1.25 
bottle of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FREE TRIAL: Ii it 
poral és me nag lf Ar your report cancels hinen 
rys, Kansas 

















AND HAY FEVER 


STOPPED 7 





D. J. Lan Lane Bidg., St. Ma 
As one poet ay oldest pat- 
ent firms in America we 
give inventors at lowest 
Pour tm 5 = pn a charge, & 
service noted for results, evidenced by many well known 


Patents of extraordin: value. Book, Patent-Sense, 
Lacey&Lacey, 661 F St., Wash., D.C. Estab. 1 


SORE LEGS HEALED 


Open Legs, Ulcers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter, Eczema 
healed* white you. work. Write for free book “How to 
Heal my Sore Legs at Home."’ Describe your case. 
A. ¢. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaultee, Wis. 


Sell Beautiful Household Linens; 
MEN—_W wholesale prices. Bigconalns 
Everybody buys. Full-spare time. 
MILTON LINENS, 354 Fourth Ave. Dept. 12, New Yorks 
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Had Asthma 
All Her Life 


Hasn’t Any Sign of it Now. Tells How 
She Got Rid of It Quickly. 


There is good news for chronic asthma and 
bronchial sufferers in a letter written by Mrs. 
W. S. Ogwinn, Beacon, Tenn. She says: 

“] was a sufferer from asthma attacks all my 
life. . In 1914, it developed into constant, 
chronic asthma. I was unable to get anything 
more than temporary relief from all the reme- 
dies I tried, and was gradually growing weak- 
er all the time, with severe pains. In July, 1924, 
I started taking Nacor, and soon noticed a de- 
cided change in my condition. In all, I took 
4 bottles, the last one in February, 1925. My 
asthma is entirely gone. I have taken no medi- 
cine for 2 months now, and know I am com- 
pletely well. It is my duty to tell asthma suf- 
ferers what this wonderful medicine has done 
for me, and I will gladly answer any inquiries 
on receipt of return postage.” 

If you suffer from asthma, bronchitis. or 
severe chronic cough, you should read the 
vital information about these diseases in a book- 
let which will be sent free by Nacor Medicine 
Co., 544 State Life Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
They will also send you the letters of people 
whose trouble disappeared years ago and never 
returned. No matter how seriouS your case 
seems, write for this free information. It has 
led thousands back to health and strength. 


Most Helpful Teacher’s Magazine 


Norma! Instructor-Primary Ptans 
Over 100 pages each month of practi- 
cal aids, seasonable material, and in- 
Spiring articles for teachers of all 
grades. A famous painting in full 
colors appears on the cover each is- 
sue with study outlines in the maga- 
zine. Hundreds of usefulillustrations 
for blackboard, seat and construction 
work; suggestions for entertainments 
and recreation. Many helpful depart- 
ments—Primary Methods and De- 
vices; Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades; Poems: Teacher's Help- 
One-Another Club; Book Reviews; 
Answers to Queries; etc. Each num- 
ber crammed full of helpful material 
to both teacher and pupil. We offer 
at SPECIAL REDUCED PRICE: 
ew a> Nos. 
me, 10. oe. 2.49 


NERVOUS? 


Sick nerves mean troubled sleep, headaches, 
nervous pains, stomach trouble, dizziness, cold 
hands and feet and many other unpleasant, dan- 
gerous and expensive complaints. How to ac- 
= calm, strong nerves, sound refreshing 
Sleep, overflowing vitality and freedom from 
nervous pains is plainly explained in my sensa- 
tional book “New Nerves for Old.” No drugs, 
no magic tonics, no crazy exercises, Thousands 
have sent me 25 cents for it, and not one is 
sorry. Send coin or stamps for yours today. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Richard Blackstone, 
Nerve Specialist, 127 Flatiron Bidg., New York. 


YO CAN EARN CASH OR 
USEFUL ARTICLES 


by showing and distributing. during spare time, our de- 
licious NORMANDY chocolates sold direct from factory 
to consumer, shippéd fresh daily. New and novel plan 
provides recreation and entertainment with profit, to you. 
Easy method for disposing of candy among your friends 
and acquaintances. Thousands of satisfied enthusiasts. 
SEND NO MONEY. Mail your name and address for our 
new plan and very liberal offer. 


Home Supply Co., Inc.,Bpt.10, 132 Duane St.,New York 


TOBACCO: or 3 Snuff | Habit 


ured Or Nc ° > Pay 
oe hone tchentni Dodie one 
500. eat Prt Men and Goan Superba Co.. N.T.10, Baltimore, Md. 
McCall's . AN 
Youth's Companion (116 ISSURS)on/‘Year $-LO 
ADDRESS THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


Making Sparkling Glass Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards, 
Signs. Big book arti sample free. E. Palmer.546.Wooster, Ohio 



































CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold on repurchase 
basis. Also rented and exchanged. Money J me wit 
tee. Catalog tree. (Courses bought). Lee Mountain, Pisg 


Double Double Entry Bookkeeping ¢ 8 ere, what et more 

international Bookkeeping ins’ -14, Springfield, Mo. 

BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES WARE 5° patty 

ing everything. A ta cmenoms ae Pears odes mn 
5 spare time, writing tor ae 


nes. Experience unnecessary, 
Details FREE, Press 1261. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Letters from Readers 








Use for Old Autos 

Here is a splendid idea for disposing of 
old auto bodies. A farmer living on the 
banks of a river viewed from year to year 
the water eating away his land. With 
heavy wire he anchored several old autos 
along the bank. These filled with mud and 
in a short time the land began to fill in. 
There are thousands of places over the 
land, where this idea can be used without 
much cost.—C. B. Jones, Friend, Nebr. 


Third Set of Teeth 


I note that a man 73 years old living at 
Vandalia, Mo., recently cut his third set 
of.teeth. A lady known to me aged about 
35 has cut a third set of teeth. She showed 
them to me when they were all through, 
apparently about the same time, and small, 
She lives in this city; her grandfather also 
cut three sets of teeth.—E. J. Gartley, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


More States Adopt Chair 
I beg to advise that capital punishment 
in this state is by electrocution—J. M. 
Brandon, Alabama Secretary of State. 


Whenever the Heath penalty is imposed 
in this state electrocution has been substi- 
tuted for hanging—H. Clay Crawford, 
Florida Secretary of State. 


Electrocution is the method employed in 
Texas for execution of death sentences.— 
Joseph D. Sayers, Texas Board of Pardon 
Advisers. 

insignia ° 
Fishworms Do Not Have Eyes 


I noticed a letter from a reader inquiring 
whether or not fishworms have eyes. She 
stated that she was walking along at night 
and the worms apparently being alarmed 
at the light she was carryng, crawled into 
their holes. I have often hunted “night- 
crawlers” as we call them and I am sure 
they have no eyes. The reason they crawl 
into their holes is that they are very sensi- 
tive to any vibration of the earth. The 
jarring of the earth caused by a person’s 
footsteps is sufficient to scare them. No 
matter how close a light is held they are 
not frightened away, but if there is a slight 
jarring of the ground they go in like a 
flash—Dick Elder, Niles, Mich. 


I have also watched fishworms crawling 
along on the ground after a rain and no- 
ticed that if you touch the ground with a 
stick or step heavily within a few feet of 
them they will withdraw into their bur- 
rows. We studied fishworms in our biology 
class last year and found that they did not 
have eyes or ears, but they are aware of 
things by a variety of different kinds of 
stimuli, such as jars, moving animals or 
enemies.—Alta Adamson, New Matamoras, 
Ohio, 


Snakes Shun Caverns 


For the past two years I have been em- 
ployed as a teacher in what is commonly 
called the limestone regions of Kentucky. 
Locally I enjoy the reputation of being a 
cave explorer. One question has often been 
asked of me: “Are you not afraid of meet- 
ing snakes at close range when crawling 
about in caves?” Everyone knows that 
snakes are usually found in places where 
they can receive warmth directly from 
the sun if possible. When they den up for 
the winter they coil up in holes or crevices 
far too small for human beings to enter. 
The inside of.a cave is constantly 50 to 55 
deg. F. and usually damp. This fact alone 
would keep most snakes outside. Further- 
more, all venomous snakes (and therefore 
the dangerous ones)-have a peculiar odor 


burg, Ky. ) 


which is easily recognized, and, are ea: 
avoided. I am as fearful of an encou: 
with a snake as anyone, but, once | | 
dragged my entire anatomy well wit 
the mouth of a cave I forget all about t! 
because they are smart enough to stay 
of places which are more or less disa 

able to them.—Russejl Terry, Hard 


State Birds 

You say that so far as you know 
state has a state bird. I beg to advise 
the state of Wyoming at the last sessi 
the legislature adopted the meadow la: 
the state bird—Otto F. Harlow, Ba 
Wyo. 


The 1927 session of the Maine leg 
ture passed a bill making the chickade; 
official state bird. We think it a 
selection. The chickadee is native her 
with us all through winter’s snow and 
as well as summer’s rain and heat.—H. | 
Augusta, Me. 


Kansas has selected a‘state bird, the w 
ern meadow lark having been chosen 
such last winter—W. L. Reed, Kanop 
Kans. 


The last regular session of the T 
legisature selected the mocking bird as | 
state bird—Bmma B. Shindler, Na 
doches, Tex. 


The following states also have state bi 
—Florida, the mocking bird; and Missouw: 
the bluebird—Laurence P. Bagley, Ho 
don, Me. 


A vote has just been take among Ore 
schoolchildren to select a state bird. | 
meadow lark was the winner by a to 
vote of more than 42,000. The nearest c 


. petitor to the meadow lark was the b! 


bird, which received more tHan 17,000 vo! 
Other favorites were the varied thrush, 
junco, the song sparrow and the wh 
crowned sparrow. The contest was sp 
sored by-the Oregon Audubon Society 
448 schools reported returns in the cont 


The varied thrush, one of the birds voiced 


on, is sometimes known as the Alaska 
robin.—Mrs, E. B. Stanley, Milwaukie, 0 


Now You Ask Him One 


It was my privilege to meet, not | 
ago, an aged Kentuckian who is reputed 
be able to narrate a sequel to any exp: 
ence of which he may hear, It is rum 
that he has, never been out of the cou: 
in which he was born and where I visi 
him. I had been warned and thought tha! 
I was prepared for the trial of his abilil) 
After I had been introduced I plunged i: 
the business of testing him out. 

“Uncle .*’ I said, “I have just 
turned from a visit to the famous lean 
tower of Pisa. .Were you ever there?” 

Without hesitation he answered, “! 
right off the dern thing one time.” 

I had to go on: “Upon my return to t! 
country I was delayed a whole day by « 
toms officials.” 

“They kept me well nigh a week,” 
returned without a flicker of an eye. 

I continued: “On my way here I stop) 
for a view of the great natural bridge; ha 
you ever been there?” 

“Been there,” he questioned with a vo 
of scorn, “why son, I helped build that 
bridge.”—Russel! Terry, Hardingsburg, |! 





Intervention by Secretary of State Kel- 
logg prevented retirement of Edward Savo) 
72-year-old colored messenger in Kellogs s+ 
offices Savoy was appointed by Hamiltv2 
Fish in 1869. 
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Newspaper _ Views 


” Richmond Times-Dispatch—Each of = 
three naval powers is willing to scrap the 
kind of ships it has tke least of. 








Toledo Blade—As between Jack Dempsey 
and Jack Sharkey it is a good bet that Tex 
Rickard will win. 


Louisville Times—An observer says China 
would be better off if she could get rid of 
her crooked generals, but very likely the 
only result would be the promotion of the 
crooked colonels. 


‘ 


foledo Blade—It took the garter more 
than 19 centuries to win a place in the sun. 





Columbus Dispatch—Some men com- 
plain of dull business and are at a loss to 
explain it, but one cannot buy everything, 
and one must have a motor car, mustn’t 
one? 





Topeka Capital—The 54 crime commis- 
sions of the country are to have a confer- 
ence next fall at*Washington to simplify 
the anti-crime movement. Simplifying the 
commissions down from 54 to one might be 
a good starter: 





Mesa Journal-Tyibune—It is noticeable 
that of all the humorists who are getting off 
wise cracks at the expense of Mussolini, 
not one lives in Italy. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—If Mr. Woolen’s 
presidential boom is to get anywhere he 
must not shrink from publicity. 





New York Post—There are said to be 36 
original dramatic situations, and wherever 
we go to the movies we wonder whatever 
became of the other 35. 


\tchison Globe—Some day a young girl 
is going to leave college with ‘the inten- 
tion of doing housework. She’ll be a hero- 
ine, deserving Charley Lindbergh for a 
husband. 





Galt Reporter—Middle age is when one 
has stopped growing on either end but con- 
tinues to grow in the middle. 


Boston Transcript—One hundred sheep 
were sacrificed at-the opening of a new 
railroad in Turkey. Many a new railroad 
over here has begun its career with the 
sheaing of whole flocks of lambs. 


Jacksonville Times-Union—Americans in 
China get some idea of the seriousness of 
the trouble over there by reading American 
newspapers. 





El Paso Times—While the Gideons are 
placing their Bible in hotels, we trust that 
they will slip a couple to the man who 
makes the rates. 


Detroit News—One by one our drugstore 
cowboys are coming around to the hard, 
historical truth that America never had a 


— national hero with patent-leather 
Nair, 





Philadelphia Inquirer—A 10 per cent cut 


in moving picture Salaries will, of course, 


leave the stars with only 90 per cent of 
what they say they’re getting. 


Toledo Blade—H. L. Mencken says “there 
will be no peace until all nations adopt a 
universal language.” But they’d have to 


have a war to determine what language 
to adopt. 





Detroit News—Every cloud has a silver 
lining, and even an old suit of clothes has 
its shiny side. 


New York Post—A professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago ees that he has 
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taken a photograph of Venus 40 million 
miles away. Someone should point out to 
the professor that they all look like Venuses 
40 million miles away. 





Portland Press-Telegram—An umpire is 
a man who only makes mistakes against 
the-home team. 


Topeka Journal—The skyscraper is usual- 
ly cited to show that America has develop- 
ed a distinctive architectural form. Why 
not. count the filling station? 





Roanoke Times—There are all kinds of 
people in the world, including those who 
really enjoy after-dinner speeches. 

THE NATIONAL FARM SCHOOL 

The National Farm School at Doylestown, 





. Pa., recently staged a “day in the country” 


in honor of its 30th birthday. This school 
for boys interested in farm work was 
founded by the late Rev. Dr. Joseph Kraus- 
kopf, Philadelphia philanthropist and rabbi 
of Keneseth Israel Temple. The celebration 
was known as Founder’s day and two por- 
traits of the founder were presented to the 
school. 

Originally the school farm had only 160 
acres. Today it boasts 1200 acres of beauti- 
ful farm land comprising.some nine old 
farms. Although-it was the aim of the 
founder to make the school coeducational 
in practical farm work, this has not been 
possible because of the lack of funds. But 
the school is now engaged in a $5,000,000 
endowment campaign and it is hoped that 
this will make coeducation possible. The 


‘student personnel for the present is made 


up of 185 boys. If the campaign is success- 
ful the school will not only be open to coun- 
try boys and girls wko desire to get a bet- 
ter and practical knowledge of the farming 
business, but to city boys and girls who 
love the soil and country life. They will all 
be taught successful farming and given the 
scientific background of reasoning. The 
$5,000,000 expansion program was recently 
approved. by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. One half of this amount is to be- 
come a loan fund to assist graduates of the 
institution to obtain land, stock and farm 
implements. 





BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


The scene of this story is laid in India. 
About 60 years ago a party of Koles went 
hunting in a dense jungle. There they 
came upon a tigress with two cubs and 
what appeared to be a human being. Closer 
inspection showed that it was a boy about 
six years old. With some difficulty the 
natives captured the child and brought it 
back to their village. That night and the 
next and the next the tigress prowled 
around the village and howled near the 
house where the child was confined. Finally, 
one night, the villagers managed to kill 
the beast. Meanwhile the child was being 
fed with raw meat and rice. 

Though at first the child refused to wear 
anything whatever it finally consented to 
use the loin cloth, the usual clothing of 
a Kole. Ferocious at first and necessitating 
restraint with ropes, in time the tiger child 
became almost a normal Kole and he mar- 
ried and had two children. The ferocious 
nature of the man never dsappeared alto- 
gether, however, and he had even reached 
the age of 40 when it was necessary to put 
him in chains to prevent his doing possible 
harm. It is said that the man had no fear 
whatever of tigers and that (now here 
comes the part that needs to be taken with 
more salt than the rest) in spite of his 
being a normal human being in appear- 
ance the tigers would never attack him. 


At the age of eight, Robert Wadlow of 
Alton, IIL, is six eet, two and one-half 





inches tall and weighs nearly 200 pounds. 





or SNAP-SHOT~ 
SIZE 16 x 20 INCH 


(or smailer if desired) 
The usual orice of this work 
= — do but t by taking advan- 

tage of this Special 
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SEND NO MONEY—Just mail us the photo—any size (Full 
figure, nat op group) and in about a week ves wil will bave moves 
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ALTON ART STUDIO, Dept. 56 Check size 
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Cita a etd aad | rte 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you ca. be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 


Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Olly or Shiny Skin, "simply send me your name and address 
today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and 
tested in over 100,000 cases— like toilet water—is sim- 
ply magical in prompt results. You can repay the fayor 
telling your friends; if not, the lossismine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


Getting 


CAN BE STOPPED sf".'" #4 hous 


you can be rid of this strength- 
sapping ailment, have more pep, be free from burning 
sensation, pain in the groins, backache and weakness, Pll 
send you PROSTOQNE SPECIFIC free and postpaid under 
plain wrapper. No obligation; no cost. If it cures your 
trouble you can repay the favor by telling your friends—if 
not, the loss is mine. Simply send me your name and 
prove you can feel 10 years younger and be rid of 
bladder trouble. THE PROSTONE CO., Westport Station, 

Qept. P, Kansas City, Mo. 


WEEK FREE 

Short breathing relieved 
in ‘36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 
system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 


Dept.. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 
“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and 


ATENT BLANK” sent Free. Send model 


“RECORD OF INVENTION e j 

or sketch and description of your invention for 

Inspection and Instructions FREE. Reasonable 
terms. Victor J, Evans & Co..850 Ninth. Washington, D.C. 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and; 
Fall gathering Butterflies, Insects? 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with 
~ instructions, pictures, price list. Send 10 cts. 

ot Stamps) ior my illustrated Prospectus be- 
ms sending butterflies. Mr. Sinclair jealerin 





























To prove that 











Write for our Guide Book, 

















, Dept. 76, Box 1424. San Diego, Calif, 


AIN IN. RIGHT SIDE 





"Rutotintonication. Bihousness, Gal Troubles- Gail 
stowee). My 82-page ill 


M. E. UNGER, Dept. 446, at cacti covitn oa Yin iLL. 


Go | i Business = trea uanand 


in We a‘ 
. We turnish 
ag opesttanity Yonlimited. Biber men , 3 "3 


Bevo. Write tox today st ORANGE, Mode 


MAKE $25 00 Daily 


selling colored RAINCOATS and SLICKERS, Red, Blue 
Green, etc. §2.97 Hat Free. Commissions daily. Outfit FREE. 
Elfiott Bradley, 241 ba mene Dept. BF-7, Chicago 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY swe focosh cx isc 


located, particulars f 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN OO. Dot. 15. Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Up Nights. 











ID INTERVALS 





“Why did you jump out of the way of 
that auto? You have the law on your side.” 

“I think only of one law in such cases— 
the law _of self-preservation.” 


“Have you made any arrangements about 
your property-in case of your death?” 

“Oh, I’m leaving all that to my lawyer.” 

“Don’t do it, old boy—make him fight 
for it!” 


He—The man who married Ethel got a 


prize. 
She—What was it? 


“Say, Mister, I'll give you $10 for your 
rabbits. Come, I'll add one bit . . . two 
bits . . . three bits. Can’t you speak?” 

“Keep on talking.”—Paris Rire. 


Autoist (driving on country road)—If I 
had run over that chicken then, we could 
have taken it along and had it for dinner. 

Fricnd Wife—Oh, but I shouldn’t think a 
chicken would be good to eat in case of 
a sudden death like that. 


The widow of a farmer was being con- 
soled by a-neighboring farmer, who hap- 
pened to be a widower. “Cheer up, woman,” 
he said. “Ye’re young yet and good-lookin’, 
an’ you could soon get another husband.” 

“Oh, no, no,” she replied; “who would 
take me?” 

“Why, if I had a better pair o’ boots on, 
I'd run away wi’ ye mysel’!’>said the wid- 
ower, gallantly. 

The widow, lifting her face and wiping 
her eyes, said, earnestly, “I wonder would 
John’s fit you?” 


“Papa, are there lions in Africa?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

“Are there menageries- there too?” 
“No, the negroes have no menageries.” 
“Then what do they do with the lions?” 


Mr. Stayathome—How did you manage to 
see Paris in two days? 
Mr. Gadabout—Well, my daughter visited 


the monuments and the museums, my wife . 


the stores, and I the music halls and cafes. 


Gardener (aftér showing his garden to the 
tourists)—And now, ladies and gentlemen, 
I call your attention to my favorite plant; 
it is called “forget-me-not!”—Oslo Tyri- 
hans, 


“Well, sir,” asked the typewriter agent of 
an old customer, “how do you like your new 
machine?” 

“It’s wonderful!” was the enthusiastic 
reply. 

“Would you mind writing us a testi- 
monial?” . 

“Certainly not,” said the proud owner, 
and dashed off the following :— 

“Aafter useing these atypewriter fro thre 


month an d Over.) i unhessitatinhtatingl y 
prononce it tobe al adn moor than’the M 
anufacturs cliam? for It. Durinb the time 
in mmy possession i$ thre moyths i t hass 
mor e th an payed for itse*f id the savink 
ofF tim e an@ laborr.” 


Teacher—Surely you know what the word 
“mirror” means, Tommy. After you’ve 
washed what do you look at to see if your 
face ‘is clean? 

Tommy—tThe towel, sir! 


“How do you like married life?” 
“Well, my wife’s just like an umpire. She 
never thinks I’m safe when I’m out.” 


Eddie—I am paid for what I know, and 
not for what I do. 
Fannie—Don’t you get any salary at all? 


Teacher (who has found Tommy out be- 
fore)—Tommy, did your father -write this 
essay on “Why I Love Teacher”? 

Tommy—No, mother stopped him. 


“Have you heard of my latest discovery?” 

“No, what is it?” 

“I’ve found how to tell the number of 
pieces of macaroni on a plate.” 

“How?” : 

“Why, you add up the ends and divide by 


Climber (above)—What the dickens are 
you laughing at? 

Climber (below)—Ha, Ha! I nearly slip- 
ped that time !—London Humorist. 


~ Billy—Pa, don’t they call a man’s wife his 
better half? 
Pa—Yes, son. ce 
Billy—Then if a man marries twice there 
ain’t nothing left of him, is there Pa? 


“Chief,” a visitor asked an Indian in Fort 
Mink, “can you tellum where I buy some of 
those Indian beadwork?” 

“I got mine from a mail-order house in 
Rochester, New York,” replied the redskin, 


“Well, Mother Lean, how is your husband 
today ? ~He went out in the middle of the 
service.” 

“Yes, sir, he’s ageing: rapidly—he walks 
in his sleep now!” 


George—MY wife has run away with a 
man in my car. 

Edward—Good heavens! 
car! 


Not your hew 


Newrich—You’ve made my tennis court 
very small. 

Gardener—It’s the regulation size, sir. 

Newrich—Regulations be hanged. I want 
the biggest tennis court in the country, 


An old Scottish farmer was constantly 
pressed by a local insurance agent to in- 
sure his house against fire: To all these 
entreaties the old man turned a deaf ear, 





and always repHed to the other’s cajoli; 
by saying, “Na, na; my hoose is no’ gaun 
fire, man.” 

But the unexpected happened one nig 
and the villagers were both amazed 4 
amused at seeing the old fellow runni 
up and down the street, and shouti 
“Whaur’s that insurance man noo? Wha: 
that insurance chap? It’s terrible ye 
never find a body when ye’re needin’ hi: 


Old Bachelor—A young girl was sa\ 
here, and her rescuer married her. 

Old Maid—Oh, if. only the water wer 
so cold!—Paris Sans Gene. 


Patient—The size of your bill makes : 
blood boil. = 

Doctor—That will be $20 more for stc 
lizing your system. 


Judge—You are accused of stealin: 
spoons from the restaurant. What hia 
you to say? 

Accused—lI took them in error. 

Judge—In error? What do you mean 

Accused—I thought they were silver 


Police Inspector—What! You stood the: 
and watched the prisoner beat the lit'! 
fellow nearly to death? 

Policeman—Well, up to the very la: 
had hopes the little fellow would win. 


Prof. (in biology class)—Now, child: 
it is hard to realize, but the whale shark | 
24,000 teeth set in 80 rows of 300 teeth ea 

Voice from the rear—Oh, my goodn 
wouldn’t it be awful if he had pyorrhea 


“Haven’t you ever thought of going 
work?” asked the farmer’s wife. 

“Yes’m,” replied Hobo Harry, “I thoug! 
of it once—but ‘I was deleeryus at de tim 


Mistress (to cook who is leaving)—W: 
Linda, I hope the man you’re marrying 
a worthy one. 

Cook—He ain’t de best dey is, ma’am, ! 
Ah’s gwine ter make him-do foh de p: 
ent. 


“I wish to buy some stocks and bon 
Nothing speculative. Public. utility s'! 
preferred.” 

“Aren’t- you the farmer I boarded w 
last summer?” 

reel # am.” 

“Beg pardon, but last summer you tal! 
dialect.” 

“That was for the summer boarders, ! 
friend. I am talking finance now.” 


Mr. Newlywed—Here is a bill for a dr 
you seem to hayé bought some time ago 

Mrs. Newlywed—Oh yes, that is for the 
one you liked so well, the blue voile, do 
you remember? Why, I wore it the nig! 
you proposed, 

Mr. ‘Newlywed (talking to himself afte 
ward)—H’m that’s going some, paying {» 
the bait and hook you got caught on. 
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